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Introduction 



1 1. \])\ ^\\<\ \\\ nnumumitariim uiscs. cudi ot mnniimciudl 
and licadlinc-captiirin.u proportions, has assanlrcd tlic 
world s senses in the last tew \ears: 

• In the spring of followini:: the Persian (dilf war. the 

plight of 1 .3 million Kinds in tlie snow\ mountains ot northern 
Iraq tiominated the news. 

• Peuinnin^ in late . the earna.ii.e. ethnic- cleansing. s\s- 
tematie rape and forced movement ot [jeoi'Ies aceompan> ini; 
the dissolution of ^ ni;oslav ia received major eov erai;e. More 
than 4 million people were displaced and m nec*d ot interna* 
t it Mial assistance tor dailv siirv iv al, 

• Startin’; in mid-P^^^2, tamme resiiltini; from Somalia s 
mternec'me wartare eomiminded world aitcmtion. with some 
half-million lives lost and die c»uinU\ s clevelopment set hack 
for dec ades. 
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• In 1W.V94, the distress of Haitians — ti eeing in rickety 
ships from grinding poverty and major human-rights abuses in 
a country whose elected president was in exile — loomed large. 

• In 1994, unthinkable butchery and massive displacement 
ot Rwandans staggered belief. Half of the population of 
Rwanda was uprooted, with an estimated 500, ()()() to one mil- 
lion lives lost. 

People in the Tnited States remember not only the intense 
suttering ot ci\ ilians caught in the crossfire and dramatized in 
the media. They also remember the I \S. response — sometimes 
timely, sometimes not; sometimes successful, sometimes not — 
to the plight ot the needy. Ktched indelibly in the national 
memory is the Ameriean-Ied operation to air-drop supplies to 
the Kurds and return them to their homes; the I'N effort to 
reach people in Sarajevo and eastern Bosnia-Her/egovina (in 
the former Yugoslavia); the landing of I'.S. troops in 
Mogadishu, Somalia, to protect aid operations; efforts to assist 
and protect people within I laiti and to rescue them on the high 
seas; and initiatives by humanitarian agencies and soldiers to 
assist injured and dying Rwandans. 

Some of the images of rescues and rescuers evoke less posi- 
ti\e feelings: the bodies of American soldiers being dragged 
through the streets of Mogadishu and one who survived being 
interrogated; the towering l*.S. cargo ship Harlan County ap- 
proaching Port-au-Prince, 1 laiti, and then retreating at the sight 
of armed thugs on the docks; the genocide in Bosnia- 
Her/egovina and in Rwanda, with Canadian peacekeepers un- 
derfire in the eastern encUn es of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the 
bodies of Belgian peacekeepers dismembered in Kigali, 
Rwanda's capital. 

Other less-puhlici/ed recent tragedies — in Mo/ambitjue, 
Afghanistan, Sudan, Burundi, Liberia. Nhanmar and Hast 
Timor —ha\ e also taken an enormous toll. In short, the decade 
of the 1990s is one of cataclysmic neetl that has sorely tested 
the strength of the global safety net. 

What has changed in the early post-cold-war era is not the 
nature of the humanitarian enterprise. l)t perate people still 
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require relief supplies and protection from abuse 

damcntal human rights. What has changed are the political and 

military conditions that generate the need for humanitarian 

Wars arc different now. Virtually all of the recent humanitar- 
ian crises are the result of armed eonHiets not between states 
but within states. Ruth Legcr Sivard, chrome er of the world s 
annual militars- spending, reports m \\ orU ^ 
h xpenditures im that each of the 29 conflicts claiming more 
tlum a thousand lives in 1992 were civil wars ^ 

7) In the most trving situations mentioned, huimnitanan 
action took place in response to violent conflict within eoun- 
tries. One underlying cause of such wars has been 
established in colonial days or as the result ot the P 

empires do not ade()uately take into aeeoimt ethnic, tribal and 

religious factors. 

Different Face of Civil War 

Internal armed conflicts are more treewheeling than w.irs 
between nations that involve elearly identihed 
battle lines and ground rules. In en il wars, national ^ 

are challenged bv one or more insurgent groups, etiiiippcd 
weapons hi^h-powered enough to wreak hacce but n‘>t P<'^^ 
ful enough to secure c ietory. The mediation ^ 
sage tribal elder in Somalia or Afghanistan arc likcl> ( he 
outmatched bv an AK-47 in the hands of a tweb e-year-old. 

Manv weapon wielders— whether gewernment or insurgent, 
organized militarv or ragtag paramilitary, or simply thugs ha% c 
little discipline, aecountability, tamiharity with applicable in- 
ternational law, or a perceived stake in 
Fven when agreements are reached in negotiating capitals 
as New York Citv and (Jeneva, Switzerland, there is ittle giuir- 
antee that dissidents within insurgent groups or subelans will 
respect them. Moreover, uneheeked by traditional restraints 
and the discipline that normally eharaetenzes protessional 
armies, todav’s belligerents are more and more prone 
humanitarian assistance, and even civilian populations them- 
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selves, as weapons in their politieo-military striif'gles. In many, 
crises, humanitarian aid-gi\ ers are targeted for harassment and 
liostage-taking. Respeet for aid personnel has plummeted. 

The profusion of intrastate wars, with the 29 in 1992 repre- 
senting an all-time high, conveys a misleading impression, how- 
ever, of a whole new spate of conflicts. Many ot today’s armed 
conflicts are born of diseontents that simmered during the eold 
war but were prevented from Haring into major conilagrations 
bv the superpowers and their proxies. Although not widely 
realized, the cold war represented a humanitarian disaster of 
massive proportions for those whose suffering and abuse were 
overshadowed by the global sparring between the I'nited 
.States and the .Soviet I nion. 

Though strife abounded during the cold war, there have 
been, in fact, more coiiHiets in the 1990s, and larger numbers of 
people imperiled by them, than in the previous decade. 'Those 
who had Hed their countries for reasons of violence and perse- 
cution as of 1992) numbered some 18 million; an estimated 24 
million people had been displaced within their own countries. 
“In a world population of.S..S billion,” reported I N high (Com- 
missioner for Refugees Sadako Ogata in her 199.^ Stare of the 
Worlt/'s Refufieo: 'I'he Challenge of Protection, “roughly one in everx’ 
l.M) people on earth has been forced into Hight.” 

Recent crises have been characterized by their (|uick onset 
and by the extraordinarily large numbers of persons affected. A 
dav <)'■ two after I rac|'s invasion ot Kuw; tin 1990, the first ot an 
eventual 8.S(),0()0 third-country nationals (mostly from poor 
Asian countries) appeared at the Jordanian border. Immediately 
after the plane crasli in .April 1994 tliat claimed the lives of the 
presidents of Rwanda and Burundi, hundreds ot tlioiisands ot 
ci\ ilians were killed. In less than five days in July 1994, an esti- 
mated 1..S million refugees had Hed from Rwanda into Zaire; 
virniallv overnight, a Detroit-sized city replaced the sleepv 
border town of (ioma. (ioping with such developments is 
beyond the capacity of existing aid mechanisms 

kconomic factors have also made the humanitarian situation 
worse in recent vears. While deep-seated ethnic tensions also 
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affect populations in developed countries such as N'orthern 
Ireland, Canada and Spain, frictions are often far more unman- 
ageable in developing countries. There, poverty is more preva- 
lent, participation in the political process more limited, and 
mechanisms for the effectisc redress of griesances less well 
established. 

Moreover, despite economic progress in selected countries 
and regions, the os erall gap between the industrialized North 
and the less-developed South, in trade and investment as well 
as aid, has widened significantly during the past H) years. .\s a 
result, poorer countries are more vulnerable to disruptis e social 
tensions and less able to cope ss ith them once they occur. 

Changes in International Assistance 

Twin trends in outside aid ha\ e contributed to the current 
spate of humanitarian crises. First, the level ot international aid 
has fallen steadily for more than a decade. As a result, de\ elop- 
ing countries have had fewer resources to meet the basic hu- 
man needs of their populations. Second, a larger share of the 
shrinking level of available resources has been diverted to 
emergencies. “F\er\' year,’ obserses Jessica 1 uchman 
Mathews of the Council on Foreign Relations in a mid-1994 
column in The Washington Post, "more money is spent on disas- 
ter relief, humanitarian assistance, refugees and peacekeeping: 
on keeping the awful from becoming worse. Less and less is 
left for making the bad lastingly better. According to recent 
statistics from the Z.s-nation (Organization for Kconomic ( <(>op- 
eration and Development (OKCD), 10 percent of all overseas 
development assistance in 1994 consisted of emergency relief; 
20 percent of the latter went to one country , Rwanda. 

Another major change concerns the understanding of sover- 
eignty. Cos rnments used to rely on their national so\ ereignty 
to serve as a i over behind \\ hich they could abuse their citizens 
with impunitv. (Jisen the destabilizing ettects ot such tieut- 
ment trn neighboring countries and entire regions, the I N 
Security Council has served notice on reprobate regimes— 
Irati's President Saddam Hussein was the brst to receise the 
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message— that the treatment of eivilians within established 
borders is no longer a piiiely doinestie matter. 

Similarly, providing humanitarian assistance in the past 
rc(]uired the consent of the regime involved. In insisting on 
access to the Kurdish population in northern lra(| in carlv 1 W1 
wlien the Ira(|i regime o[iposcd such action, the international 
community changed the rules of the game. In December of the 
same year, the I \ (General Assembly passed a resolution to 
the effect that the consent or re(jiiest of a so\ ereign authority 
would no longer be re(|uired for the international community 
to gain access to distressed [populations. 

Complex Emergencies 

War and weaponry, structural economic weaknesses and 
political volatility have joined to create a vv itches' brew called 
complex emergencies. Ivxperts distinguish such emergencies 
from natural disasters. 1 low ever foimidable the task of respond- 
ing to eartlujuakes, cvclones, droughts and Hoods, the chal- 
lenges are largely logistical and technical in nature. 

Complex emergencies, by contrast, occur as the result of the 
weakness or collapse of the state itself and the fraying of soci- 
ety, whether through insurgent challenge, eeonomic and 
political disarray, or some combination of both. Mounting 
humanitarian res[Ponses involves not sim[plv rebuilding a 
nation s housing or health system but reconstituting the fabric 
of civ il institutions and reknitting the bonds of daily life. 'The 
challenge is 1 lerculean, whether in hot-war situations in which 
rival political authorities v ie tr>r power or in postconHict set- 
tings where reconciliation confronts long-simmering grudges 
and unsettled scores. 

Since “the humanitarian, political and security dimensions 
of [such 1 crises need to be faced in tandem," observ ed I ’N Sec- 
retarv CJcneral Boutros Boutros-Cihali in a report to the (Jcneral 
Assemblv, ‘'the task involves the international communitv in 
highly intrusive and political activities." It is, in short, impos- 
sible to tackle the human-needs agenda wirhoiit taking politi- 
cal realities into account, and v ice versa. 
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Changes in the international geopolitieal elimate. when eoin- 
bined with stresses and strains within eoiintries, pose immense 
ehallenges for the world's humanitarian aid system. On the one 
hand, the proliferation of needs and the treaeherous terrain on 
whieh they exist serve as a deterrent to humanitarian aetion. 
On the other, the erosion of national so\ ereignty and the ad\ ent 
of greater international eoneern and outrage heighten the pres- 
sure to aet. 

Oovernments, I N organizations and private relief ageneies 
still remain the ma|or sourees of humanitarian aid. llo\\e\er, 
the\, too, are evoh ing. .\ttempting to do more in the spirit of 
their humanitarian eharters. they find themsehes overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of needs and faetors o\er whieh they ha\e 
little eontrol. Their efforts to funetion effeeti\ ely on the highly 
politieized terrain of today's eomplex emergeneies deser\e 
both fuller understanding and eritieal review . 

Chapter 1 examines prevailing understandings of humani- 
tarianism and polities. Chapter 2 outlines the major aetors in 
today's erises. Chapter prot ides examples of different ways 
of responding to these erises, and (.hapter 4 suggests ehanges 
in approaeh. In Chapter .S, the authors present ehallenges to 
r..S. poliey. 

The traditional view that humanitarianism and polities exist 
in two entirely separate spheres no longer reflects the real 
world, lienee the title of this book, “Humanitarian Polities." 
Based on a review of recent major crises, the book calls for a 
new, more nuaneed understanding of the relationship between 
the two. It concludes that humanitarian action needs t() be 
clearer about its possibilities and limitations while politics 
needs to be infused with humanitarian dimensions. 



1 



Humanitarianism and Politics 



H I M.wi I' \Ri \\ ACTION, many hclic\c, takes place iinat- 
teeted by political factors in the countries that rccci\’c or 
pro\ idc aid and in the aid agencies themselves. Humanitarian- 
ism, after all, means helping people, irrespective of who they 
are, where they are located, and why they are in need. Rooted 
in morality and principle, such noble undertakings are also as- 
sociated in some (piartcrs with naivete. 

If humanitarian initiatives claim the moral high ground, poli- 
ties would seem to occupy the low. Polities, “the art of the 
possible," is widely associated not with principle but with the 
compromise of principle. Polities is the arena where deals are 
cut, where campaign contributions buy access and the common 
good is ignored, where talk is cheap and tough decisions are 
deferred, where courage, integrity and resolve are in short 
supply. 

Both humanitarian officials and politicians contribute to the 
stereotypes. Aid agencies go to great lengths to present them- 
selves as nonpolitieal and their motives as unalloyed. VVe have 
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nothing to do with politics, private relief groups tell their con- 
tributors, who expect their contributions to be used exclusively 
for the direct alleviation of human need, “'riierc is not a politi- 
cal bone in our body,” the agencies in effect say. 

In reality, humanitarian actors are deeply involved in the 
political sphere. 'I’o do their work, aid personnel and human- 
rights monitors usually require the permission of political 
authorities, which includes entry visas and residency permits. 
Relief programs need duty-free entry for supplies, permission 
to exchange foreign currency, and authority to communicate 
regularly and freely with their respective headquarters. Particu- 
larly essential — but also especially sensitive — in times of armed 
conflicts, aid agencies need access to distressed populations. 

The day-to-day functioning of all aid agencies, whether pri- 
vate, governmental or I'N, thus intersects in myriad ways with 
host governments and, in civil wars, with insurgent groups that 
act as the political authorities in the territories they control. 
I’nderstanding the prevailing political environment is essen- 
tial to successful humanitarian strategies. 

Conversely, politics is the arena in which priorities are 
established, social contracts formed, participation and account- 
ability nurtured. As the term “arena” suggests, politics is an 
ongoing struggle, within nations and between them. It 
commands constituencies by virtue ot the vision that it pro- 
motes. Whether an issue is a domestic one such as abortion or 
an international one such as ethnic cleansing, political courses 
of action reflect understandings of shared values and responsi- 
bilities. 

The (luestion is not, therefore, whether humanitarian and 
political action intersect but rather how the interplay is under- 
stood and managed. 

The Lay of the lAind 

As noted in the Introduction, the internal armed conflicts 
that dot the face of the post-cold-war world are highly political. 
Insurgent forces — sometimes large and well supported, some- 
times small groups of thugs with narrow constituencies — 
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c'hallcnt;c ilic aurliority and k\<!;itiniacy of established ,^o\ern- 
iiients, hi some ei\il w ars* there are multiple ehalleiiy^ers. 

\ot all modern belligerents lack humane visions or nolile 
sentiments. Many ha\e political platforms with praiseworthy 
aims. Moreover* man\ of the governments at war* and some of 
their adv ersaries* hav e publicly committed themselv es to abide 
b\ international Ie”;al ground rules* which include coiuluctinj^ 
their ti”;htin‘i; w ithin stated limits and treatiiyi!; civ ilian [lopula- 
inms humanelv , 

W'hat happens in the real world, however, is somethinj^ else 
aj^ain, A private ”;roup of luminaries, the Independent (lorn- 
mission on International I luniaiiitarian Issues* concluded in its 
11 ////////^ the Human Ran'r^iW.n past exfierience has demonstrated 
that “as soon as they are directly or indirectly involved in an 
armed contiict* most states cpialify, interpret or simpK ij^nore 
the rules of humanity, evokinc; state interests and sovereign 
prerottativ es," At such tiines, “Political considerations prevail 
over humanitarian retpiirements and humanitarian concerns are 
used to further political aims," 

.Access to civilian populations, despite beiiytt guaranteed bv 
interjiational law, is itself often a casualty of war, “When a man 
has placed his ow n life on the line and is prepared to kill or die 
tor a cause*" observ es Francis 1 )en^, a former diplomat familiar 
with the dynamics of war well beyond his own Sudan, “it is 
ilifHcult for him to be ov erl\ concerned about the humanitarian 
needs of those w ho have remained behind enemy lines, espe- 
cially if that would compromise the cause for w hich he has cho- 
sen to make the ultimate sacritice." 

In comin;^ to the aid of civ ilians in places such as northern 
Iratj and Bosnia-1 ler/.e^ov ina, Somalia and Rwanda, therefore* 
the world walks directly into a political ambush. Warring [par- 
ties can be expected to seek to employ outside aid to adv ance 
their various politico y-militar\ a;^endas. Politics in all likelihood 
will have played a role in creatiji^ the suffering, in framing the 
context within winch outside assistance will be welcomed, and 
in influencing,^ vv hatev cr outcomes emerge. 

In addition, interventions to assist those in dire straits will 
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medical facility 
operated by 
Mcdccins Sans 
bVonticreS 
(Doctors \\ ithout 
ibirdcrs) durinj^ 
the I N operation 
in Somalia. 
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rhcmscUcs necessarily luive political impacts. Kven those 
ai^cncics claiming to he apolitical will have t<J he p<ditieally 
astute. Deinin^the reality of I’^olities will not cause polities to 
disappear, even for the most captivating or charismatic 
humanitarians. 

Different Approaches 

This treacherous terrain poses new and daunting challenges 
for humanitarian institutions. Many organizations are not anx- 
ious to ^et caught in political, much less militar\, crossfire. 
How ever compelling the claims of those who suffer, is it worth 
putting the lives of staff on the line or suhjecting scarce 
resources to political manipulation and ahuser .\ccordingly, 
mans agencies are rethinking the terms of their engagement in 
the new post-coltl wv ar armed conilicis. nifferent groups are 
taking different apprtuiclies. 

’The world's preeminent relief agency in armed conflicts is 
the International (lommittec of the Red Cross (ICUC). It works 
tirelesslv to insulate its activ ities both in theory and practice 
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from politics. “Red Cross institutions must beware of politics 
as they would of poison,” Jean Pictet has written in The Funda- 
mental Tnndples of the Red Cross, “for it threatens their very 
lives.” Like a swimmer, “in politics up to his neck... who 
ad\ances in the water but who drowns if he swallows it, the 
K'.RC must reckon with politics without becoming a part of it.” 
Prominent among the ICRC’s seven fundamental principles are 
neutrality (the refusal to take sides in hostilities) and impartial- 
ity (the nondiscriminatorv' and proportionate provision of aid). 

Religious groups associated with social-justice traditions dis- 
tinguish themselves from the ICRC’s “charity” approach by- 
affirming their partiality to, and solidarity with, the poor. “We 
do not identify with partisan causes. VVe identify with and 
respond to human needs,” explains William Reimcr of the 
Mennonite Central Committee, one of the C.S. relief groups 
that has reflected most deeply on such matters. “At the same 
time, we try to understand what the causes imply for the 
people. Each is legitimate, each has its own life.” 

Such varying philosophies produce highly different results 
in practice, even though the obstacles they confront are the 
same. 'The ICRC and others of similar orientation respond to 
needs, whate\ er their cause; their more justice-oriented coun- 
terparts take an active interest in addressing the root causes of 
suffering. 'I’he former are more insistent on gaining access to 
all sides before they will help any side. They mute public criti- 
cism of warring parties and factions that might make it more 
difficult to reach those in need. 'The latter, keen to be identi- 
fied with the victims, are more willing to “go public” with their 
criticism of unacceptable actions by the authorities and to chal- 
lenge whate\ cr may be causing ha\oc. Beyond these two broad 
approaches, there are almost as many variations in understand- 
ing and managing the interplay of humanitarianism and poli- 
tics as there are agencies. 

In an effort to function more effectively in highly politicized 
situations, humanitarian organizations in recent years have 
given more thought to identifying and promoting the principles 
that shape their actions. 'I’he International Federation of Red 

iU 
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Cross and Red Crescent Societies in 1994 produced a set of 
guidelines for national societies and other interested agencies. 
'Vhc Mohonk Statement on Humanitarian Assistance in Com- 
plex Kmcrgcncies is based on a series of meetings held m the 
fall of 1993 under the auspices of the World Conference on 
Religion and Peace. 'The Providence Principles (see page 18), 
produced in 1993 by the authors of this HkadliNK SkrIKS un- 
der the auspices of the Humanitarianism and War Project at 
Brown I’niversity, are in wide circulation. 

Some Ground Rules 

pA'cn though operating in highly politicized circumstances, 
humanitarian action does not have to be political. In fact, a guid- 
ing principle on which most organizations agree is that aid 
should not be denied to people w'ho need it because they or 
their government are ot a particular political ideology, economic 
philosophy, racial or ethnic makeup, or religious persuasion. 

the same time, etfectivc humanitarian action needs to take 
into account a variety of political factors. W arring parties would 
like nothing better than to have an international humanitarian 
imprimatur on their cause and toenlist outside resources in their 
struggle. Organizations that wittingly or unwittingly allow them- 
selves to be manipulated by warring parties lose their indepen- 
dence — an essential hallmark of humanitarian action. 

Practitioners of humanitarian politics, therefore, must: 

• pursue a firm commitment to principle, but also maintain a 
discerning eye for the most effective ways of putting principle 

into practice. _ u • • 

• nurture productive relationships with political authorities, 

Init avoid compromising the integrity ot their activities. 

• expect manipulation by belligerents seeking to advance 
their owm politico-military purposes, but find w'ays to preserve 
ihcir freedom of humanitarian action. 

• seek to maximize humanitarian benefits, but be aware of 
counterproductive impacts such as keeping the war alive. 

• find wuys ot workinj^with other hiiiniinituriun practitioners, 
but choose their partners with care. 



Providence Principles of Humanitarian Action 
in Artned Conflicts 

1. Relieving life-threatening suffering: Humanitarian action 
should be directed toward the relief of immediate, life- 
threatening suffering. 

2. Proportionality to need: Humanitarian action should corre- 
spond to the degree of suffering, wherever it occurs. It 
should affirm the view that life is as precious in one part 
of the globe as another. 

3. Nonpartisanship: Humanitarian action responds to human 
sutfering because people are in need, not to advance 
political, sectarian, or other extraneous agendas. It should 
not take sides in conflicts. 

4. Independence: In order to fulfill their mission, humanitarian 
organizations should be free of interference from home or 
host political authorities. Humanitarian space is essential 
for effective action. 

5. Accountability: Humanitaiian organizations should report 
fully on their activities to sponsors and beneficiaries. 
Humanitarianism should be transparent. 

6. Appropriateness: Humanitarian action should be tailored to 
local circumstances and aim to enhance, not supplant, 
locally available resources. 

7. Contextualization: Kffectivc humanitarian action should 
encompass a comprehensive view' of overall needs and of 
the impact of interventions. Kneouraging respect for 
human rights and addressing the underlying causes of 
conflicts are essential elements. 

8. Subsidiarity of sovereignty: \V here humanitarianism and 
sovereignty clash, sovereignty should defer to the relief of 
life-threatening suffering. 
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Hunvanitarian challenges in today s highly politicized set- 
tings are producin;; changes within individual aid agent. ies and 
throughout the ait community as a whole. Some organizations 
are deciding against trying to delit er aid and protect human 
rights during active wars. Others are taking a closer look at how 
to do so with greate" effect. Some are ordering dak jackets and 
armored vehicles and are providing their statt \yith security 
training and psvchiatric help to deal with frontline traumas. 
Others are deciding to wait until the conflicts have subsided 
and social and economic reconstruction can be pursued more 
effectively. 

A new concept of humanitarian politics is emerging. 

1 1 umanitarianism is coming to be seen as re([uiring neither the 
denial of political realities nor their uncritical embrace. 

1 lumane values are best serv ed by understanding and avoiding 
the manipulation inherent in armed conflict situations, hor its 
partx politics is viewed as an arena that through domestic and 
international pressure can be made more hospitable to humani- 
tarian action. Politics at its best embraces a vision of human 
solidarity and embodies a strategy for making that solidarity 

real. 
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Humanitarian 
and Political Actors 



T in-. HI \i \\i I \uiA\ i^MKRdKNciivs that confront the post- 
c()ld-v\ ar world call to the stage tw o sets ot actors. The first 
are the institutions — gt)\ern mental and nong()\ern mental, ci- 
\ilian and military — that pro\ide relief assistance and protect 
human rights. 'Fhe second are the political players~the I'N 
SNstem, go\ernments, and insurgent groups — who frame the 
context within w'hich such humanitarian activities take place. 
Some ot the actors in each group come from outside the areas 
ot the conflicts; others, from the conflict areas themselves (see 
opposite page). 

External Humanitarian Actors 

Key to the world s response mechanism is the I N system, 
which includes se\ eral different humanitarian agencies staffed 
b\ international ci\ il ser\ ants. I he tour most central organi/a- 
tions with responsibilities in maivmade emergencies are the 
I N Cihildren s fund (I he World hood l^rogram 
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(WFP), the rX High (>)mmissioncr for Refugees (I'Nf k:r), and 
the I N C'enter for Human Rights. 

Sinee 1W2, the l‘N vSecrctariat has coordinated the TN's 
humanitarian actuitics at the international le\el through the 
Department of Humanitarian Affairs (DMA). In erisis areas 
themselves, the coordination is usually handled by representa- 
tives ot the I \ Development Program (FNDP). 

hxperts differ about whether the world body should play a 
pixotal humanitarian role in ei\ il wars. .As a political organiza- 
tion comprised of governments, the TN has difficulty function- 
ing in disputes iin olving member states, d'h rough its decisions, 
tor example^ to impose economic boycotts or send militar\' 
forces, the I N Security (louncil sometimes takes sides in a 
conflict, thereby complicating the efforts of I N humanitarian 
agencies to help civilians on all sides. As an organization of 
states, the I \ also has an inherent bias against insurgent 
groups that challenge states. Moreov cr, I N humanitarian agen- 
cies are not necessarily suited to operate in active wars. 

'The go\ ernments that contribute resources to T\ agencies 
and also operate their own bilateral programs are another major 
pillar in the world s humanitarian edifice. The I .S. Agency for 
International Development (AID) has traditionally been among 
the first to respond to major emergencies and frecjuently con- 
tributes between a third and a half of the total resources pro- 
vided. Kuropean governments, in addition to hav ing their own 
aid agencies, have contributed to humanitarian causes since 
1W2 through the Kuropean Community Humanitarian Office. 
While helpful, bilateral assistance is also more vulnerable to 
politicization than multilateral aid, whose multinational origins 
provide a certain protection against undue infiuence on the part 
of individual donors. 

Private relief groups, or nongovernmental organizations 
f\(iOs), constitute a third source ot support. Numbering in the 
thousands, \(j()s scrv e as channels tor people-to-peojile contri- 
butions in emergencies. Some \(;Os — for example, I'.S. agen- 
cies such as Catholic Relief Scrv ices. World V ision, the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee (IKC) and C\Ki: — expend as much 
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in ii f^ivcn crisis as I N ajicncics or f;ovcrnmcnts. Other N(i()s 
make more modest contributions. Some NCiOs mount a range 
of aetis ities simultaneously in many crises: others concentrate 
their energies on a single continent (for example. .Africa), crisis 
( R\\ anda), sector (nutrition or health care), or population group 
(for example, orphans or refugees). Many \(i()s ha\ e cultixated 
active and influential constituencies of priv ate contributors. 

NG(h Where Others Fear to Tread 

\(;() hallmarks are relatively low -overhead operations, (juick 
response, and direct action (fretiuenrlv on the troir lines), 1 hey 
are also less bound b\ constraints of politics and sensitivities of 
sovereigntv, often entering areas where governments and I N 
agencies fear to tread. Their staffs are highly motivated and 
unbureaucratic in approach, although their work sometimes 
suffers from a lack of coordination, follow-through and profes- 
sionalism. While many in the I nited States v iew NCOs as a 
uniciuelv .American phenomenon, they are in reality a feature 
of most dev eloped countries, including those experiencing civ il 
wars, as well as dev eloping countries vv ith active priv ate sectors. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross, founded in 
1864 and based in Ceneva. Swit/.erland. is in a category by it- 
self. It has a mandate, conferred by international law. to assist 
and protect indiv iduals in international conflicts and civ il wars. 
Custodian of the Cenev a Conv entions of l‘>4<> and Additional 
Protocols of 1677. the ICKC seeks to promote adherence to the 
rules of war and respect for the rights of civ ilian populations m 
vv artime situations. 

The ICUC's mandate thrusts it into all the world s major 
humanitarian crises. News reports rely (in the ICKC. (luoting 
■•authoritative Red Cross estimates" of famine and displace- 
ment in places such as Klsmaayo on the Somali coast, (lora/.de 
in Bosnia-1 ler/.egovina. and Kabul, the .Afghan capital. ICUC 
staff are among the most intrepid, precedingthe arrival of other 
agencies and the metlia and remaining in the line of fire after 
I N personnel, donor-government aitl officials and even \(;<) 
field staff have been withdrawn. The ICKC 16‘M budget, ex- 
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cccding $500 million and funded largely by governments, paid 
the salaries of some 6,000 ICRC field staff, many hired locally. 

Outside military forces are the fourth source of external 
humanitarian aid. Prior to the end ot the cold war, foreign mili- 
tary personnel played a limited role in delivering humanitarian 
relief or protecting human rights. In the past few^ years, how- 
ever, troops have been regularly pressed into such service. 
Beginning with the creation of “safe havens” for Iranian Kurds 
escaping Saddam Hussein’s attacks in April 1991, outside 
military forces have become an important part of the interna- 
tional safety net for war-buffeted civilians. Operation Provide 
C^omfort in northern Iraq was followed by the use of UN and 
U.S. troops in Somalia, UN troops in Ooatia and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and UN and French troops in Rwanda. 

In each instance, the deployment of the military had positive 
rpults. Sometimes troops provided security, enabling tradi- 
tional aid agencies to carry out their activities. 'Fhe “heavy 
lifting ability of troops to get large quantities of relief materiel 
to remote locations quickly is unexcelled. Sometimes military 
personnel themselves transported and distributed relief 
supplies. 

^ ct the use of the military has also been problematic. Mili- 
tary presence can be expensive, provocative and, from a local 
standpoint, overwhelming. Outside military forces can intro- 
duce a politicizing clement. Furthermore, troops are often less 
w illing to take risks than the aid personnel they arc protecting, 
thereby limiting their usefulness. As a result, the utility of 
“military humanitarianism” has been seriously questioned. 

'Fo complicate the picture further, alternatives with no mili- 
tary component have sometimes not been very effective. "The 
introduction of troops into Bosnia-Herzegovina or Somalia ob- 
viously did nor provide adecjiiate security for durable humani- 
tarian operarions. However, neither had the strategies tried 
before the deployment of soldiers. 'Fhe world has yet to dis- 
cover the proper mix of persuasion and military pressure in 
individualized situations to achieve humanitarian objectives. 
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By mid*1994v civil war had driven some 2 million Rwandan 
refugees into neighboring countries. The UN provided a camp 
for war orphans in (ionia* Zaire, which gave shelter to i>ne 
of the largest concentrations of those who fled. 



lj)cal Humanitarian Actors 

"1 liming to the actors within conHi .t areas, three deserve 
mention. It may seem startling that the first two— governments 
and insurgents— should be grouped among the humanitarians. 
While the belligerents themselves create the overall condi- 
tions — and sontetimes perpetrate the particular acts as well 
that recpiire humanitarian action, they also have prirnary 
responsibility tor the health and welfare ot their people. While 
their pursuit of policies that savage individuals, groups and 
entire civilian populations is well documented, governments 
and insurgents also compete tor the loyalty ot people in areas 
they seek to control and have a strong interest in seeing that 
their basic needs are met. 

In the Ivthiopian civil wars ot the 1980s, both the bithiopian 
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goNcrnmcnt and the armed opposition movements in Kritrea 
and d'igre sought to assist civilians, d'he government channeled 
assistance through its agriculture, labor and health ministries 
and Relict and Rehabilitation (Commission. Its adv'crsaries, the 
Kritrean People's Liberation Front and the 'Figrean People's 
Liberation Front, had parallel ministries exercising similar 
duties and established relief associations to serve as channels 
for humanitarian resources from outside. 

d'he goN’crnmcnts of countries next door to conHicts often 
represent the front line in the world's humanitarian response. 
When workers from the Middle Hast, Asia and Africa Hed lra(| 
and Kuwait after Iracj's invasion of Kuwait in 1990, it was the 
Jordanian go\ ernment that first set up camps at the border to 
assist c\ acuces. Similarly, in the crisis in the Balkans from 1991 
onward, the goNcrnmcnt of (Croatia extended help to some 
876,()(){) refugees and displaced persons, while tlie authorities 
in Serbia and Montenegro responded to the needs of almost 
6()(),()()(). Interestingly, although ethnic tensions pi .yed a major 
role in such displacement, the hospitality extended, was largely 
without regard to ethnic origin. 

Pri\ate organizations, local leaders and the citizenry arc a 
third and often undervalued humanitarian resource. In Amman, 
for example, residents of the Jordanian capital spontaneously 
ga\e food from their tables to the refugees from the Iracji in\ a- 
sion of Kuwait. In (Croatia and Serbia, more than 90 percent of 
those displaced by the conHicts were taken into private homes 
rather than refugee camps or holding centers. In both the 
Middle Fast and the Balkans, local Red (Cross and Red (Crc'-- 
eent societies took the lead in channeling assistance to host 
families. 

Kthiopian famines have demonstrated the important role 
played by those most directly affected. In the famine resulting 
from the civil war in the 1980s, local people coped ingeniously 
with interference by the belligerents with nomadic migration 
patterns, the destruction of crops just prior to har\ est, and the 
strafing of tow ns on market days. (Cotnmunities organized self- 
help efforts and reached out to extended families and neigh- 
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boring areas; people sold off household items and draft animals, 
before, as a last resort, migrating to population centers and relief 
camps. Kven though in the end Ethiopians were overwhelmed 
by natural and human obstacles, the fact that they did not sue- 
cumb sooner and at a greater cost ot life was due primarily to 
local aid efforts. Local resources aie often m()bili/ed more 
tjuickly, prov ide more appropriate and cost-cttcctive assistance, 
and have greater staying power than outside help. 

Political Actors 

'The LN entities with political responsibility for humanitar- 
ian activities, in addition to the Security (a)uneil. the (Jcncral 
Assembly and the secretary-general, are the Departments of 
Political Affairs and Peacekeeping Operations. 'The former 
monitors tensions around the world, carries out analyses ot 
political hot spots, briefs the secretary-general, and provides 
staff support for LN efforts in diplomatic troubleshooting and 
eonhiet resolution. 'The latter implements Security ('ouneil 
decisions to establish, maintain and close down peacekeeping 
operations. 

During the cold war. the Security Council generally 
responded to re(|uests for an unarmed or lightly armed interna- 
tional presence only after the warring parties had consented. 
Subsetiuent I N operations have sometimes been deployed 
without the consent ot the belligerents and with considerablv 
more than the light arms of the past. 

As of September P/M, the peacekeeping department w'as 
responsible for 17 operations involving some 72,()(K) military 
and ei\ ilian police personnel. Many ot these were ot a new- 
breed variets, rcHceting w hat has been called the Dial 1-800- 
LN KPOCl i. Peacekeepers have been dispatched to situations 
in which the go\ernment was inetfeetive (tor example, in 
Rwanda) or even nonexistent (for example, in Somalia), often 
reinforced by civilian police and administrators, electoral 
experts, human-rights monitors and humanitarian personnel. 

'The local political authorities, governmental and insurgent, 
determine the pre\ aihng ground rules tor humanitarian action. 
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Somalia: Report from the Front 



When I atrived in Mogadishu in mid-November 1992 to conduct 
interviews with aid agencies, the tension was palpable, I he twin- 
engine ICRC plane from Nairobi, Kenya, was met on the tarmac by a 
bevy of aid staff and Land Rovers on hand to collect personnel and 
relief supplies. As the unloading proceeded, small-arms fire erupted 
near the ninvcay. I hiloading completed, the plane took off with the 
wind to avoid gunfire. L.ater incoming flights from Nairobi were 
diverted to a .mall landing strip an hour south of the capital. 

I h itched a ride into the city with one of the aid agencies. U V 
picked up an armed escort, and, before leaving the relative safety of 
the airport, my host gave the driver a fistful of currency in payment. 
Our Land Rover took us past blue-bet'eted I peacekeepers from 

Pakistan, through the airport checkpoint and out into milling crowds 
of people and vehicles. At the aid ageruy, housed in its own walled 
compound topped with barbed wire and broken gla.^s, the .uene was 
one of pandemonium. Machine-gun-toting security guards opened the 
gates. Ihe offices were jammed with people bu.^tling about on various 
a.ssignrnents. I'he air crackled with incoming and outgoing r adio 
transrnis.fions. 

Conducting interviews in Mogadishu was an obstacle course. Just 
getting frvrn one se.c.fion to the next meant lining up a vehicle and 
driver, arranging for an armed escort, and confirming departures 
and ar rivals by two-way radio. Ihe difficulties paled in comparison 
with the challenge of carrying out humanitarian activities. Ihe 
priority was to get food and medical supplies to people in the capital 
and in outlying areas to reduce the death rate due to starvation and 
disease. At the height of the crisis, deaths in liaydhabo, Somalia, 
alone were estimated at SOO to 900 per day. 

During rny vrsit, I stayed with aid personnel — the principal hotels 
were a casualty of the violence — and attended their meetings. I 'nlike 
the stereotypical aid people — international ambulance chasers bent 
on making the daily CNN Mogadishu feed — tluy were serious 
professionals strugfling with how to help civilians caught in the 
cr ossfir e of a civil war. They agonized about whether to give in to the 
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IS\K:\UC. SattIbcrKcr/Scpt. 

A ^uard watches over a warehouse full of relief supplies in 
Mo^^adishu, Somalia, in September 1992, 



extortioti dew a tided //v ^^techniealSs ” the security guatds ^'ho cawe 
orith the vehicles they hired: vshether to take actio tr and if so ^'hat 
actiotr to reduce leakage of supplies through pilferage and ripoffs: 
K'hether to risk injuty to staff Ity continuing programs in insecure 
areas: and v'hethet \ given all of the above, to curtail or suspend 
activities altogether. 

One particularly divisive issue concerned additional outside 
militaty protection for relief operations. A score of I .A. aid groups 
in Sovember xvrote the { \S. national security adviser requesting 
greater protection than the I \\ peacekeeping troops on the scene vsere 
able to provide. I heir action vcas criticized by other relief otganiza- 
tions and the I \\ peacekeepers vsho feared additional militaty 
personnel v'ou Id escalate, rather than contain, the exi.^ting violence > 
I'v'o ^reks later, I \S\ troops landed to protect aid activities. Ihe 
rest is histoty. 

Larrv Mi near 
December 1992 
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in the former Yugoslavia, for example, the Bosnian Serbs, 
whose political and military objective was to isolate or expel 
Muslims, tightly controlled international access to them. K\en 
when a regime or insurgency is headed by civilians, military 
and paramilitary forces often wield disproportionate power and 
authority. Lacking accountability to their citizens or the inter- 
national community, they make it difficult for humanitarian 
institutions to function. 

'1‘he relative power and influence of local institutions — cavil- 
ian and military, public and private — thus have a major bearing 
on humanitarian activities, h'oreign and local humanitarians, if 
they are to succeed, must take into account the orientation, 
(>bjecti\ es and resources of these local groups. 

Other Actors 

foremost among the other actors who influence humanitar- 
ian acti\ itics are the media. The media's capacity to affect for- 
eign policy is not new. Before the Spanish-.Xmerican War of 
18W, for example, William Randolph Ilearst, the newspaper 
magnate, commented to Frederic Remington, the artist: ‘'You 
furnish the pictures; Fll furnish the war." 

More recently, the media ha\e played a role in gaKani/ing 
international help for \ ictims of ci\ il wars in Biafra, Nigeria's 
secessionist state, in the l%()s, in Bangladesh (formerly Hast 
Pakistan) in the early 1970s, and in Kthiopia in 1974 and again 
in 1984. Media influence has increased in the post-cold-war 
period. I'.S. Ambassador to the LN Madeleine K. Albright 
refers to the media as “the Ibth member of the Security Coun- 
cil." Other obser\ers ha\ e (juipped that when it has come to 
influencing international responses to crises in Kuwait, Soma- 
lia, Bosnia-1 lerzegovina and Rwanda, 'Fed 'I'lirner and his 
Cable News Network (CNN) rather than the I’N secretary- 
general or the r.S. President lun e often been in charge. 

'I'he media have had both positi\e and negati\e effects. In 
Somalia, the co\erage of famine and war mobilized interna- 
tional concern. Dramatic images of l .S. troops arriving on the 
beach in Mogadishu helped deepen .American interest, imolve- 
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mcnt and aid. Vet television coverage of the killings of I .S. 
Marines by local Somalis played a role in accelerating the with- 
drawal of r.S. and other troops. 

In addition to dramati/inj; needs, stimulating action, mobi- 
ii/ing resources and publicizing abuse, the media ha\ e played 
a role in generating the wrong kinds of assistance and the 
skewing of allocations of resources and personnel among geo- 
graphical areas. 'The media have often ignored the role and 
contributions of local people and local humanitarian institu- 
tions, highlighted the percei\ed bungling ot aid groups, and 
given inadecpiate attention to political and other factors that 
are essential for understanding what is taking place. 

Prominent individuals, acting in their personal capacities, 
have also played important roles. Former i'resident Jimmy 
(barter, for example, had helped mediate political differences 
in Sudan and Liberia before his more publicized recent efforts 
in 1 laiti and Bosnia-1 Icr/egovina. British, rock performer Bob 
(ieldof raised public awareness of the famine in Kthiopia in 
1984 through concerts and raised funds for the starving, I NICKF 
goodwill ambassad(>rs such as Li\ I liman and the late Audrey 
1 lepburn have Uiobilized support for efforts to improve the con- 
dition of women and children. 

Conclusion 

Although the dynamics of humanitarian crises vary, the same 
groups of players respond to each crisis. None ot the actors is 
completely satisfied with its performance; each is reviewing 
recent activities and rethinking approaches. 'Fime-tested 
assuiuptions about the respective roles of the I N and private 
relief groups, for example, and about the relationships between 
humanitarian and political actors arc receiving freshi scrutiny. 
The following chapter explores how these various actors 
interact as the international community responds to particular 
crises. 
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Getting the Relationship Right 



T hkuk akk si \kk\i. ai'I’Koachks to managing the inevitable 
tensions between tuimanitarianism and polities. 'I'he first 
subordinates humanitarian action to polities, as a review of the 
experience in Nicaragua during the 1980s demonstrates. 'The 
second elevates humanitarian action above politics, as has been 
the case in the former Yugoslavia. 

'The third approach places humanitarian and political action 
on parallel but separate tracks. In this approach, humanitarian 
efforts help to create a climate in which durable political 
solutions may be found but these efforts are not made subser- 
\ ient to political considerations. 

Humanitarianism Subordinated to Political Goals 

'l‘he politicization of the humanitarian enterprise is seen 
most clearly in the policies followed by the I nited States and 
the Soviet Tnion during the cold war. 'I'he political and eco- 
nomic confrontation between the two superpowers played it- 
self out not only in their relations with each other but also 
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through their actions in developing countries around the world. 
I'ndcr the “Reagan doctrine" of supporting anti-Communist 
insurgencies, the I’nited States backed antigovernment forces 
in .Afghanistan, Nicaragua, .Angola and Cambodia; comparable 
,So\ ict policy in the form of the “Brezhnev doctrine ' justified 
Soviet intervention whenever a Communist regime was 
threatened. 

As a result of the Reagan doctrine, the I ’nited States reduced 
short-term emergency and longer-term de\elopment aid to 
countries not victims of Communist insurgencies and with lim- 
ited strategic importance tor the I nited States. .Since the 
I'nited States was the largest contributor to I N humanitarian 
agencies and a major supporter of private relief groups, the en- 
tire humanitarian apparatus suttered. 

> The Odse of Nicaragua: A review of I'.S. policy toward 
Nicaragua in the 1980s illustrates the extent to which humani- 
tarian assistance was pressed into the ser\ ice ot political objee- 
tis es. The Reagan .Administration \ iewed the Sandinist regime, 
a Clommunist go\ ernment with links to I'idel Castro s (,uba 
and to resolutionary mos ements in K1 Sah adorand (jiiatemala. 
as a threat to the I'nited States. I’.S. policy accordingly sup- 
ported the contras, a Nicaraguan politico-military insurgency 
committed to the regime's overthrow. 

r.S. support included weapons and training tor the contra 
military provided by the Pentagon and the Central Intelligence 
■Agencs (CIA) and financial underwriting by the State Depart- 
ment and All). In 198.S, Washington imposed an embargo on 
trade with Nicaragua, although it exempted humanitarian 
items. The .Administration retpicsted, and the I .S, Ccingress 
presided, $27 million in “humanitarian assistance tor the 
contras,” including boots, tents and telecommunications gear. 
In 19H(i the State Department considered declaring the po- 
litico-military arm of the contras, the I nited Nicaraguan Op- 
position, a “private and s oluntary organization" so that it could 
receive I'.S. food and other gosernmciu aid asailable only to 
bona fide humanitarian relief agencies. 

In later judicial proceedings, tsso I .S. officials pleaded guilty 
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to criminal diaries of conspiracy to defraud the T.S. govern- 
ment by encouraging charitable tax-deductible contributions 
to private organizations that would be used to support contra 
military activities. Meanwhile, legitimate emergency assistance 
from Ain flowed to pri\ ate relief groups working with Nicara- 
guan refugees who had Hed into neighboring countries. How- 
ever, such aid was denied to agencies seeking to meet urgent 
humanitarian needs within Nicaragua itself. In 1988 the same 
Administration that had included jeeps in its contra aid ship- 
ments prewented privately collected humanitarian items from 
lea\ ing 'l*exas bound for Nicaragua aboard what the press de- 
scribed as "mostly small pickup trucks, aging school buses and 
rickety, brightly painted panel trucks." 

Because such events were part of the larger geopolitical 
struggle, they were the subject of daily media coverage and 
public discussion. "Humanitarian assistance," used very 
loosely, became a household word. "Anyone who examines the 
historical record of communism must conclude," declared 'I7ie 
\Vas/iiN<^toN Times in a May 10. 1985, editorial, "that any aid di- 
rected at o\erthrowing communism is humanitarian aid." 
I .argely unheard amid the clamor were the voices of a few lone 
I ’.S. private relief groups who protested the abuse of the con- 
cept and warned that legitimate humanitarian activities and 
personnel in the region were imperiled as a result. 

'I'he World Court in 1986, finding against the Cnited States 
in a case brought by Nicaragua, affirmed that authentic humani- 
tarian assistance "makes no discrimination as to nationality, 
race, religious beliefs, class or political opinions. It endeavors 
only to relieve suffering, gi\ ing priority to the most urgent cases 
of distress." W’ashington, which rejected the compulsory juris- 
diction of the W'orld Court in the matter, also ignored its 
finding. 

With the passing of the cold war, humanitarian assistance 
was no longer subordinated to an anti-Communist political 
agenda. Yet patterns established o\er more than 40 years die 
hard. The I nited States recently extended its economic em- 
bargo on Cuba, which, despite an exemption for humanitarian 
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items, has worked great hardship on the health and well-being 
of the island’s people. T'here have also been calls for “a new 
extended cold war” against the Serbs, a strategy with negative 
implications for humanitarian assistance to the needy m Serbia. 

Meanwhile, the true character of the aid supplied by the 
other side in the Kast-West struggle has also been exposed. 
Once an enthusiastic donor ot botli military and development 
aid, the former Soviet I’nion has all but abandoned its earlier 
aid acti\'ities. So\ iet-bloc countries that pre\'iously helped \ iet- 
nam, for example, halted such aid after the fall of communism. 
Assistance to Soviet clients in .Afghanistan and Cambodia has 

similarly dried up. . 

Many expected that with the end ot the cold war, politics 
would play less of a role in the I’.S. response ro life-threatening 
suffering. Instead, humanitarian action has been subordinated 
to a new set of political factors. Humanitarian assistance now 
carries economic and political messages, such as the promotion 
of multipartv democracies or free-market economics. 

Other Presstires 

.American politics and public opinion also continue to influ- 
ence r.S. humanitarian action. .At a time when the I N and its 
member states are increasingly beset by complex civil wars, the 
political, economic and militaiy pressures on Washington and 
other Western capitals to avoid engagement are growing. Presi- 
dential Decision Directive (1>1)1)) 2.S, unveiled in Alay 1994, 
reflects this reticence and represents a IHO-degree policy rever- 
sal by President Bill Clinton from the “assertive multi- 
lateraiism" articulated in his 1992 campaign and at the outset 
of his .Administration. 

Only three years separated the bullish idealism reflected in 
the r..S. policy guaranteeing sur\ ival to the Kurds in northern 
Irat] and the utter cynicism of a policy that ignored Rw anda's 
unfolding tragedy. Over roughly the same period, the I’.S. 
approach to the former ^ ugosla\ ia has been one ot firmness at 
the level of rhetoric but hesitation on matters of actual engage- 
ment. The impact of I’.S. \acillation on the I'N system has 




been protoiind since V.S. participation remains, for the time 
being at least, essential to I'N initiatives, especially those 
involving significant military forces. 

25 spells out strict conditions to be met before the United 
States agrees to participate in any UN operation, 'rhese include 
a clear statement of American interests, the availability of troops 
and funds, the approval of the Congress, a specific date for U.S. 
withdrawal, and appropriate command and control arrange- 
ments. Washington v ill block any new UN operations, even 
ones without U.S. soldiers, unless its criteria are satisfied. 

Since new and urgent needs will rarely, if ever, satisfy these 
political conditions, the effect of Washington’s policy is to place 
severe limits on humanitarian initiatives. “You have to (]ues- 
tion whether a humanitarian imperative constitutes a vital 
interest," retired I .S. Marine (ieneral Bernard K. 'iVainor has 
obsei ved. “One would like to use the doctrine of limited tears," 
he says, capturing the spirit of 25 nicely. “We can’t cry for 
e\eryone, so we should have some measure that helps us to 
decide where and when to get invoK ed." 

In sum, making the deliv ery of relief si’.pplies or the protec- 
tion of human rights subservient to political objectives or con- 
ditionality damages the integrity of humanitarian action. 
Humanitarianism v iewed as an extension of politics by other 
means, to paraphrase the Prussian military strategist Karl von 
(Mausevvir/, is not authentically humanitarian, whatever the 
character of the politics. 

Cure-all Humanitarianism 

Another approach makes humanitarianism a substitute for 
attacking the root causes ol violence, (k)nfronted by a world in 
which armed conflicts proliferate, refugees abound and human- 
rights abuses are legion, the international community often puts 
its energies primarily or exclusively into efforts to assist the vic- 
tims. 'I'his approach asks too much of humanitarian action. 

'The promoters of what could he dubbed cure-all humani- 
tarianism are often the humanitarian organizations themselves. 
'I'heir single-minded preoccupation with the relief of suffering 
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sometimes leads them to approach emergencies in a political 
vacuum, n'RGKN'l\,.rR(JKN'r...rRGKVr...rR(JKVr 
...rRGKN'1'...rRGKN'lV' proclaims a 3.S x 7-inch mail so- 
licitation appealing for funds for Rwanda and Haiti. "\our gift 
is urgently needed today to provide relief and supplies to 
desperately poor children and families." 'The l()()-\vord appeal 
concludes with the peroration, “It is easy to GARK — please 
send your donation today. 'I'hank you." 

l^oliticians, too, are well-known promoters ot humanitarian 
hvperacti\ itv. I nable to agree on diplomatic or military steps 
needed to deal with complex problems, they often embrace aid 
as a less contro\ ersial and less politically costly strategy. 1 he 
world's response to the conflicts in the former \ ugoslavia pro- 
\ ides an apt illustration. 

I The iZasc of Yugoslavia: Since the fall of 1991, the \ N 
Securitv Gouncil has passed more than 50 resolutions dealing 
with the brf'akup o*' Vugosla\ ia and the wars that followed. It 
imposed and then tightened an embargo on deliveries of weap- 
ons and military ecpiipment; committed TN peacekeeping 
forces and associated personnel to (Croatia, Bosnia-l ler/egovina 
and fiiiallv Macedonia; decried ethnic cleansing and other 
human-rights abuses; endorsed expanded humanitarian- 
assistance activities; and approved “all measures necessary" by 
member states to assure that humanitarian personnel have 
access to civ ilia ns. 

As the war has ground on, economic sanctions and peace- 
keeping have bogged ilovvn, a political settlemciu has proved 
elusive, and differences among key Security Goimcil members 
have widened. 1 lumanitarian matters have accordingly loomed 
larger and larger in the council's actions. 1 he creation ot * safe 
areas" in eastern Bosnia-1 lerzegovina became emblematic of 
commitments made in New \ork Gity, undertaken in the full 
knowledge that they would make little difference on the 
ground. Aid personnel in the region use the shorthand term 
'‘humanitarian alibi" to refer to Security Goimcil measures 
taken so that gov ernments could appear to be doing something 
without really doing anything at all. 
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Violence in tlie Balkans 



In September 1993, I returned to 'Aagreh, noxn' the capital of 
Croatia and the site of a wondetful vacation many years ago, I had 
gone thete to complete the fieldvcork for a case study on the plight of 
the fanner Yugoslavia for the Humanitananisrn and War Project, 
Only Air Croatia V'as flying, and the route was indirect to avoid 
infringing upon the sovemgnty of Serbia, THeJtateT)fVie-art 
airport, complete widi digital displays and videos, gave little clue of 
the scenes to come, 'Ihe first indicator of the wars presence was the 
traffic jam beside the hotel, catered by the fleet of white I 'S Protection 
Force vehicles, the dominant humanitarian presence in Aagreb, 

A jounin the next day to the Bihac "'packer — a landlocked 
Muslim enclave in Serbian-occupied Bosnia — provided a glimpse 
into the madness that had become the Balkans, I 'o visit this area a 
mere 75 kilometers away required traveling six hours along a 
deserted macadam road that had deteriorated because of the war 
and lack of maintenance, Equipped with helmet and flak jacket, I 
,sat in the cab of a Cennandmilt truck with a jovial driver from the 

I soldiers of the 
British Battalion 
on patrol in the 
Muslim enela\e of 
Stari V'ilez, 
!h)snia> 

I Ierzej*ovinu, in 
May 1994. 
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Danish Refugee Coum il project, K'hich ^ as under contract with the 
I SHC.R, Our 1 0-truck convoy went through / 4 checkpoints before 
reaching liihac, Hihac citizens depended on the daily delivery of food 
from such convoys. Yet, the traffic was routinely stopped by a motley 
assortment of troops — some in unifonn, others not— from (aoatia 
and the Serb-controlled krajina, various militias and local police, 
and ( \\ soldiers from such far-off places as Fiji, 

ihedei astation of the villages in Wihac w (is particularly unset- 
tling because it was not the result of bombs dropped anonymously 
from high altitudes but the work of individuals — neighbors using 
explosives to destroy each others houses and mosques, /his ,same 
"homemade' quality of violence provided an insight into the ( oncen- 
tration camps, sniping, rape and mortars lobbed at markets, 

.1/ the time Hihac's security was guaranteed becaa^ie Fikret Abdic, 
its major entrepreneur, had managed to cut a deal with all of the kiy 
players — Serbs, Croats and Muslims, ;l h tench ( A peacekeeping 
battalion monitored the scene: the deutu he mark was the currenty. 

In December 1994 Hihac was back in the mws. This time the 
Hosnian government's army sought to retake it from the Abdic forces, 
/ 'his war, within the larger war, pitted Bosnian Muslims against 
Bosnian Muslims, Retaliation, first from Sarajrvo authorities and 
then from the krajina Serbs, was ,^wift and ,^ei ere. The latter u,^ed 
bombers and soldiers who had managed to secure anns despite the 
international embargo, 

I /earing oj the December (vents, 1 recalled a conversation with a 
colleague and friend w ho had spent much of the zvar in Sarajrvo: If 
the ( A had been around in 1 949, he ,mid, ''zve would all be 
speaking Gentian, " W hether speaking of miHtaty, humanitarian, 
human -rights or diplomatic efforts, collective spineless mss rather 
than collective security had characterized the international 
community 's approaches. 



'riiomas (i. W eiss 
Dceember 1W4 
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In the ease of Viif^oslavia, politicians rather than aid organi- 
zations resorted to cure-all hnmanitarianism. In fact, manv 
humanitarian groups throughout the crisis ha\e appealed to 
governments to address the underlying eauscs of the mayhem, 
which they term “a humanitarian problem without a humani- 
tarian solution." The .Soros Humanitarian Fund for Bosnia- 
1 Ier/,ego\ ina took out a full-page ad in major newspapers in 
AprilTy.y.Ltu_eom cv- its ..stip^iort for-morc decisive action, “We- 
have become con\inced th humanitarian aid without 
adetpiate political and militars action against the .Serbian 
aggressors is not effective," the signers wrote in an open letter 
to President Clinton. They recommended “a credible deter- 
rent" to protect Muslim areas, including aircraft “to attack 
artillery units which are bring on those enclaves or on humani- 
tarian con\ oys," 

Despite efforts to bring political, diplomatic and even mili- 
tary pressure to bear on the belligerents in the Balkans, 
humanitarian assistance o\er time became the focal point of 
international acti\ity. Initially, humanitarian acti\ities were 
mounted to buy time for political solutions, to “re\ erse the logic 
of war,” as aid officials explained. But the war resisted interna- 
tional efforts at resolution, and humanitarian activities became, 
for all practical purposes, an end in themselves. 

,\ succession of negotiated settlements failed to win the 
agreement of the protagonists, while other go\ ernments and 
the I N remained di\ ided about the appro[)riate mix of [)oliti- 
cal persuasion, economic sanctions and military force. (jo\ern- 
ments that could not agree on whether to use military force 
against the Bosnian .Serb army or whether to lift the arms em- 
bargo against the Bosnian government emphasized their agree- 
ment on humanitarian aid, to the evident discomfort of aid prac- 
titioners. “It is not simply that the I \’s humanitarian efforts 
have become politicized,” obser\cd a senior IMICU official 
ruefully in late 1 W.b “It is rather that uc’\e been transformed 
into the only manifestation of international political will." 

1 he ! \ 1 1( !l< u as criticized tor both malfeasance and nonfea- 
sance: that is, for mo\ ing people out of harm's way, therein 
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I NHCK O^aUi on 
an inspection visit 
to Sarajevo, 
Bosnia- 
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contrihiitinn to ctlinif dcansinn. and tor tailing to reach them 
•and protect them uliere they were. .\s 1 liglr Commis.sioner tor 
Refugees Ogata iiiieried; "d o what extent do we persuade 
peopk- to remain where the> are. when that could well jeopar- 
dize their lives and liberties? On the other hand, it we help 
them to move, do we not become an aeeomphee to ethn.e 
cleansing'?" The dilemma was eompheated by the broader tail- 
ure of governments to taUe the necessary political steps to stop 
the bloodshed. I N agencies were entiei/ed tor not being 
assertive enough in rescuing people when, in part, they were 
being pressured to spare h'.iiroiiean governments trom luuing 
to grant assliim to the ethnie-eleansing victims who might 

indeed have been brought to safety. 

Private agencies, too. felt compromised by the lack ot polit - 
c'll action. "People look at us as if to say. 'W e know you re teec - 
ing us to compensate for the fact that your governments won t 
act.'" observed a .Sarajevo-based relict worker with a pr"'''^ 
French agenev. Other aid personnel, too. siisiieeted that the^ 
were not taken seriously bv the warring parties. NCOs and I N 
personnel came to think of their work as constituting a 
•‘Inimanitarian tig leaf." and a rather transparent one at that ^ 
I'he recurrent intenuption ot relict activities and the 
eontimial harassment of aid personnel by the Hosnian Serbs 
suggested a cold calculation on their part. 1 hev were banking 
on the fact that the international community could be counted 
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on to insist on maintaining the humanitarian alibi at virtually 
any t.’()St. Aid agencies, gi\'cn their interest in helping people, 
had difficulty in suspending or terminating relief operations! 
even when the effectiveness of such activities had been 
compromised. 

At the end ot the day, hiimanitarianism as a substitute for 
other action is doomed. In the former Yugoslavia, aid agencies 
fought a losing battle to stanch the suffering generated by the 

H'trilttre-td-peac-cmafcTngcffom.-ddTimamTaTran-workc-rs-Wf pTf^^ 

litical leaders alike conceded the problem. “We have chosen to 
respond to major unlawful \'ioIence,” concluded \ eteran I'N- 
watcher Rosalyn Higgins, “not by stopping that violence, but 
by tr\‘in^ to pro\ idc relict to the suffering. But our choice of 
policy allows the suffering to continue." 

I hus, humanitarian action pursued in a \acuum sustains 
conHicts. It allows aid resources to be appropriated by 
belligerents and eases the burden of caring for their respective 
populations. It plays into war strategies by opening up roads 
and stimulating an aid-cum-war economy. 'I'hat experience in 
the former Yugoslavia is similar to difficulties in Sudan, Kthio- 
pia and Sri I>anka. Humanitarian action undertaken without 
regard tor political realities is ultimately self-defeating. 

Humanitarianistn in Partnership with Political Action 

1 he third approach seeks to avoid the pitfalls of humanitari- 
anism that is subser\ ient to political goals, on the one hand, or 
a sub.stitiite for political undertakings, on the other. It views 
luimanitarian and political action as each important in its own 
pght and, if properly managed, mutually reinforcing. 'The im- 
age of parallel tracks con\ eys both the connection as \sell as 
the separation necessary for the association to be effective. 

1 wo illustrations demonstrate a failure to get the relation- 
ships between humanitarian and political goals right: the eco- 
nomic embargo of Haiti (lW2-tM) and the aid operation in 
.Sudan in the early 1 WOs. 'Iwo contrasting e.xampics of success- 
fiil humanitarian and political interface are drawn from recent 
I N initiatives in (lambodia and HI Sahador. 
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In an effort to pressure the Haitian military regime of Lieu- 
tenant (}eneral Raoul Cedras to step down and restore to power 
the elected president. Reverend jean-Bertrand Aristide, the 
I N .Seeiiritv ('ouneil imposed increasingly harsh eccmomic' 
sanctions, 'liiese measures worsened the living conditions ot 
the s ast majoritv of the poverty-stricken population ot the 
Western Hemisphere's poorest country yet tailed to alter the 
policies of the junta. 'Hie suffering caused by I Vsanenoned 
dc.mrtvati<^v-wa>^grc;ucr-thaii die reijet PlP.vi^icd bv I N^_nd _ 
other liumanitarian activities, 'lens ot thousands oi Haitians 
chose Hight in unseaworthy small eratt rather than taee sutter- 

ing and repression at home. 

In Julv 1W4 the ( Hinton .•\dministration, responding to pub- 
lic pressures, sought and received Security Louneil approval 
for a r.S.-led militarv invasion under (Hiapter \ 11 ot tne I .N 
Charter to restore the elected government. In last minute 

negotiations eondueted by former r.S. President Jimmy (.arter, 

tlie iunta consented to the arriv al of armed military personnel 
and 'the restoration of the country's elected president. Had an 
invasion been carried out in 1W2 instead ot 1 >.‘4, disastrous 
ccnscduenees for the well-being of the civilian population 
might have been avoided. As it was, humanitarian eonsider- 
;.tions were subordinated to an inetteetive politieo-militarv 

Operation Lifeline Sudan was a pioneering venture that 
broke new humanitarian ground. The I N persuaded the pro- 
tagonists in the civil war to provide access tor international 
personnel to the civilians in areas they eontrolled. Launehed in 
\pril 1W>, Lifeline negotiated corridors ot trantiuilhty tor an 
effective relief operation by road, river and air across the soiitb- 
ern Sudan. 'The initial six months ot Litelme av erted another 
famine: food scarcity, together with the war, had claimed some 

2.S(),()()() victims the previous year. 

Despite the pleas of Sudanese relict groups to use their 
agreement as the foundation for a broader peace agreement no 
sustained efforts were nude to bring the war to a halt. Recalled 
the late I MCKI executive director, James P. (.rant, there was 
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nothing’ in liis mandate empowerinf' him to do so. Xor did se- 
mofottieials from the politieal side of the I N pursue energetic 
purallcl-track negotiations. 

.Sudan's civil war, rekindled in late IWO, has dragged on 
since, with the suffering mounting and the helligerents less and 
less cooperate e. Vet there have been no serious diplomatic ini- 
tiatives to negotiate an end to the war. When a trouhleshooter 
was hnally app(..inted hy the I N in 19W. the mandate was not 
to prom o te a negotiated settlement to the conHier h i.r r.. rl.,-r 
negotiate access for humanitarian operations to embattled 
areas. As a result, humanitarian efforts were increasingly 
outmatched by fresh war-generated suffering, with aid agen- 
cies increasingly in doubt about the appropriateness of continu- 
ing to try to assist. 

full ti\e years after the initial breakthrough in gaining 
access through consent rather than coercion, the bloodletting 
in .Sudan continues, 'I'he growing realization of the need for 
augmented pressure for peace has set to be translated into 
eHcctixe diplomatic action. As in the former Yugoslavia, pro- 
viding assistance assumed a dynamic of its own which eclipsed 
other necessary and related tasks and has led to a new genera- 
non ot siittcrin^, 

I I he (>.ase of (xambodia: Shitting to more positive illustra- 
tions. the experience of the I \ Transitional Authoritv in (Cam- 
bodia (I \T,\C) illuminates how separate sets of activities with 
a common objcctixe can be mutuallv supportixe I'he Paris 
Agreements of (,)etober IWl. signed by 19 governments, closed 
the curtain on two decades of international and ci\ il strife in 
(.ambodia. The I N Security Council ga\e r\r.\(; broad 
authority in foreign affairs, public securitv, national defense 
hnance and information, 'I'hese fixe tasks,' deemed necessary 
gixen the prex ailing state of chaos and destruction in Camlio- 
tha, represented an unprecedented degree of I N intrusix eness 
III the internal affairs of a countrv. 

lo implement its m.imlate. I \ l'\c organized its xxork into 
sexen components: milicary, cix il administration, iiolice. elec- 
toral. human rights, repatriation and rehabilitation. At its'peak. 
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I N'l'AC; involved some 22,000 personnel, of whom over two thirds 
were soldiers and military support staff. 'They worked with (Cam- 
bodian nationals from early 1992 throiij^h the elections in May 
1993. when I N'I'AC. was phased out and authority reverted to 
Cambodian institutions. .Some I N personnel remained to assist 
in specific areas such as rehabilitation and human rif.’-.hts. 'I'hc 
CN’s humanitarian activities were firmly integrated in the last 
three of these components. The bead of I N l'AC. repatriation 
eftbrts dy)ubk^d a^ speeiid representat ive of t he IM 1( 

r\ r.AC was a multifaceted and largely sueeessful effort to 
taekle intereonneeted problems on parallel tracks. In order tor 
some .UO.OOO eivilians to return home voluntarily from eamps 
along the Thai border, seeurity had to be assured and abuses 
bv the Khmer Rouge, who were responsible for the deaths of 
over a million Cambodians after the Communist victory in 
197.S. and by other faetions prevented. Repatriation needed to 
he followed promptly by rehabilitation. Some 2()0.()()0 soldiers 
had to be demobilized and given jobs. Almost as many inter- 




l 'ndcT the auspices of I \T,\C. (Cambodian rcfuj*ees return 
home aboard a I’MICK train in AujUist 1992. 
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nally displaced people recjuircd attention. (Jiven the destruc- 
tion of infrastructure and residual animosities, international 
personnel had to supervise the basic system of law and order. 
Kleetions had to be organized in a neutral political environment 
where people, many for the first time in their lives, could vote 
without fear of retribution. Bringing refugees home and help- 
ing them resume productive lives, as called for in the Paris ac- 
cords, came to represent rN'PAC's most successful component. 

The (Cam bod ian exper ience suggests the mai nly po sitive 

interaction between humanitarianism and politics. TNUCR mo- 
bilized $12S n'lillion to provide those wishing to return with 
transport, assistance in clearing customs, protection from 
extortion, counseling about safe areas, help in family reunifica- 
tion and transitional assistance in the form of food, cash and 
land — one of the most ambitious population mo\ ements ever 
organized by I'NHCK. l*N peaeekeeping troops added an 
element of safety, and the presence of other l’\ and interna- 
tional personnel prov ided additional seeurity at the local level. 
Humanitarian activities thus benefited from the political track. 

d'he converse was also true. 'The decisions of (Cambodians to 
return home and their success in doing so safely buoyed the 
peace process. Humanitarian efforts contributed to confidence- 
building in local communities, where people eventually over- 
came their justifiable fears and went to the polls. 'The presence 
of r\ \ oiunteers, stationed in the hinterlands as election 
supervisors and human-rights monitors, was essential in 
encouraging people to exercise their franchise. 

Moreover, while the patterns of resettlement were voluntary, 
{ \1 !( :U worked to assure that refugees from camps controlled by 
a given faction on the 'Thai border did not necessarily return to 
territories controlled by the same faction in (Cambodia. In a 
highly politicized situation in which each of the four factions 
sought to control “its" civilian po[)uIation and outside aid, 
I NIICK helped defuse fact ioiial ism and open areas to 
international presence and accountability. 'Thus it accelerated 
the reconciliation process and benefited the entire I NTAC 
operation. 
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To be sure, there were problems, as should be expected in 
the aftermath of decades of bitter civil war. Delays in deploy- 
ing DN troops and a lack of L N assertiveness vis-a-vis the 
Khmer Rouge had serious humanitarian consequences. I N 
unwillingness to insist that the Cambodian authorities address 
human-rights abuses allowed violations to go uneontested. 
Snail's-pace removal of land mines contributed to a shortage of 
arable land, a buildup of social tensions and ceonomie insecu- 
— and-deaths a«d scr4t^us-injucies.uniimgjdioiie_who.tricd_to^ 
demine Helds on their own. 1 he decision by goxernments to 
defer serious reconstruetion until after the elections had serious 
political and humanitarian fallout. Yet these problems them- 
selves conHrmed the positive potential of parallel-traek strate- 
gies and the dangers of proeeeding otherwise. 

I The Case of HI Salvador: A Hnal country illustration, the 
most positive of all four, is drawn from K1 Salvador. 'The I N 
brokered an end to the conHict between the go\ernment and 
the insurgents and established a nuiltitaceted operation less 
intrusiv e than that in ('ambodia. The I N did not attempt to 
take o\ er important domestic ministries or deploy substantial 
military forces. However, as with I the I N Observer 

Mission in K1 Salv ador (OM SAL) did mount humanitarian and 
political activities on parallel tracks. 1 he initiative was gener- 
ally successful on both traeks, eaeh bcneHting from the other. 
In fact, ONI SAL was sufficiently well established by early 1992 
to serve as a model for I N PAC. 

The I N Security ('oil ncil established ONI S.M.in May 1991, 
at a time when the 1 *N was playing a role in peace nep)tiations 
between the Salvadoran government and the insurgent 
l*'arabundo Marti National Liberation h'ront (1-MLN). Monitor- 
ing the luiman-rights performance of both sides before the 
belligerents had agreed to a cease-Hre contributed to confi- 
dence in, and the momentum of, negotiations. ONI SXL s du- 
ties expanded considerably in hebruary 1992 with the actual 
negotiating and then implementing of a cease-fire. Its provi- 
sions called for disengaging the belligerents, disarming tbe 
I-AILN, monitoring luiman-rights v iolations and remov ing other 
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obstacles that had kept the belligerents apart for a decade. The 
ccase-hre also worked to establish law and order, provided for 
the training ot persons to help preserve it, and introduced 
greater etjuity in government institutions and services. 

Once again, the diverse members of the TN's humanitarian 
family were an integral part of a broader political undertaking. 
Agencies such as I’NHCR, WPP and I'MCKI- had already been 
proxiding assistance for some time in both goxernment- and 
4fHTU fgefH-^>eki-afcas". By-ct ) ntrrt') uting to a climate of^grovrin g 
confidence between the belligerents, they eased the \s'ay for 
the r\\ diplomatic efforts. After the war, a I NUCK initiative 
to replace the missing papers of refugees, displaced persons 
and others whose documentation had been lost helped rein- 
vigorate civil society. 

(ionxersely, humanitarian activities benefited from the over- 
all momentum generated by OM SAI., xvhich provided a frame- 
xvork xvithin xshich national reconstruction and reconciliation 
could at last be pursued. After a decade in xs hich 75,0()() had 
died at the hands of right- and left xving death stjuads, 
0\l S.\l/s reporting of abuses underscored the importance of 
protecting human rights. It laid the groundxvork fora national 
Truth ('ommission that courageously retjuired accountability 
from senior xvartime x iolators of human rights. OM SAl. also 
helped mayors return to municipalities in conHici /ones and 
achieved recognition for community groups — some of them 
suspect for their xvartime activities — xs ho xvished to play a role 
in reconstruction. 'The presence of some 600 OM'SAl.- 
associated international personnel had important practical and 
symbolic benefits for postxvar reconstruction and reconciliation. 

;\s xx ith I \TAC, hoxsexer, there xxere some rough edges in 
relationships betxveen humanitarian aiul political players. T'ric- 
tions developed betxseen I N officials xxith a short-term and 
essefitially political mandate and their colleagues on the 
humanitarian aiul dcxelopmcnt side xvhose responsibilities 
recjuired a longer-term inxolxcment. 'I‘hus the I’N secretarv- 
gcncrak in the interest of easing the immediate financial and 
other liiirdens on the Salxadoran goxernment, oxerruled the 
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recommendations of the rNbP and the hood and Agriculture 
Organization (FAQ) regarding the scale and pace of land trans- 
fers to returning refugees. As in C^ambodia, the politicalK^ 
driven calendar for concluding as cjuickly as possible the I N 
peacekeeping operation meant that action on long-standing 
problems identified by aid personnel was deferred, I'hese 
remained to be addressed by humanitarian and de\elopment 
agencies alter I soldiers and political emissaries had 
’departe<£ 

In a variety of ways, OMS \L was more effective than r vrAC. 
One major difference was that the warring parties in K1 Salva- 
dor were more fatigued by a prolonged stalemate and hence 
readier to agree on a cease-fire and to make it work. 1 he in- 
volvement of the I N secretary-general himself in the peace 
process from the outset helped speed the arri\al ot personnel 
forONl SAL: the first elements arrived to monitor human rights 
even before the peace agreement had been finalized. More- 
over, HI .Sahador was geographically smaller than C.ambodia, 
much of its goN crnmental infrastructure was more or less intact 
and it recjuired less outside assistance. 

The Salvadoran experience with the positive and reinforc- 
ing aspects of humanitarian and political action was not uniciue 
in the region. In a dozen years, beginning in 1 VSl , more than 10 
percent of Central America's 18 million people were displaced 
by war. In addition to the 7.s,0()() Salvadorans, some 30,000 
Nicaraguans and 100,000 Cluatcmalans lost their li\es. In spite 
of setbacks and tensions, hr anitarian concerns provided an 
important impetus to diplomatic action and themsehes ben- 
efited from regional and international political efforts to end 
the armed conflicts. 

(j\)n(:liisioHs 

I'rom this review of four examples of parallel-track 
approaches, se\eral conclusions emerge, first, humanitarian 
a(‘ti\ ities ha\e positi\e political potential. l\ffecti\el\ managed, 
they can promote a sense of normalcy and contribute to a^ 
climate of reconciliation. The safe and well-organized return ot 
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people from the I hai border to Cambodia represented a posi- 
tive beginning for the task of soeial reeonstruction. So, too, the 
orderly reineorporation of displaeed people into El Salvador 
helped that eountry turn the eorner after a decade of violence. 

Progress on the political side can also benefit humanitarian 
efforts. The success of international mediation in Cambodia 
and El Salvador placed substantial outside resources in the ser- 
\ ice ot those displaced by each war. Sueecssful mediation 
irelped create a climate in wTHcT economic and social recon- 
struction became a feasible part of the working agenda. A sound 
political strategy thus contributes to — e\ en though it does not 
guarantee — success in the humanitarian arena. International 
political interest can support and reinforce positive changes at 
t‘'c national and community level. 

)n the other hand, humanitarian activities pursued in a 
political vacuum can be counterproductive. Aid efforts in the 
tormer ^’ugoslavia and in Sudan, in the absence of serious and 
etfecti\ e strategies to end the conflicts, ran into overpowering 
obstacles. 'I'he assurance of continued humanitarian assistance 
under virtually any conditions relieves the pressure on political 
and military decisionmakers to end wars. Political strategies 
undertaken without attention to their humanitarian impact, as 
in Haiti, can have disastrous results. .Although the elected 
regime was ultimately restored, economic sanctions themselves 
did not persuade the military junta to lease; rather, sanctions 
spurred the flight of people by boat and deepened the suffer- 
ing of those who remained. 

1 he relationships between humanitarian and political action 
are thus complex. Fre<|uently options are limited and effects 
difficult to anticipate. I 'sing economic or military coercion to 
send a political message can wreak havoc. .\t the same time, 
the continuous pros ision of humanitarian aid, no (juestions 
askcil, can sustain inhumane [lolitics anil permit war to be pur- 
sued with iinpunits . 

1 his rcsiew ot recent experience suggests that humanitar- 
ian anil political actions neeil to be concciseil and implemented 
on [sarallel tracks, each reinforcing but not preempting the 
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other. Neither humanitarian norpolitieal aetion is sutheient m 
itself; both are neeessars'. .Absorbed as part ot a politieal strat- 
egy, humanitarian aetion may suffer. Devoid ot humane values, 
poiitieal aetion ean preeipitate a humanitarian disaster. Politi- 
cal action benefits from making space for humanitarian action; 
humane \ allies require supportive politics to sustain them. 



Key to Abbreviations 



All): 


r.S. .Agenev for International Development 


CIA: 


Central Intelligence .Agenev 


Dll A: 


Department of Humanitarian Affairs 


FAO: 


l-'ood and .Agriculture Organi/ation 


FMLN: 


Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 


ICKC: 


International Committee ot the Red ( .toss 


IKC: 


International Rescue Committee 


NATO: 


North .Atlantic- 'Freaty Organi/ation 


N(i(): 


Nongos ernmental organi/ation 


OHCD: 


Organization for Ficonomic (.ooperation 
and Development 


OMSAF 


: LN Observer Mission in F.l Salvador 


FDD: 


Presidential Decision Dii'cctise 


INDF: 


LN Development Program 


IMICK: 


I N 1 ligh Commissioner for Retiigees 


CMCFF': 


; I N Children’s 1 imd 


IN TAC: 


LN I ransitional .Authority in (.aniboili.i 


WFF: 


World I'ood Program 
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Looking to the Future 



D i ui\(i tin (.01.1) w \u, human needs were \iewed in 
the li^lu of l\ast-Wesi alle^ianees and often went 
unattemled in major parts of the ^lohe. When they did reeei\ e 
attention, the motivation was often politieal. Solidaritv aeross 
ideological lines w as rare. The post-eold-war era is a propitious 
time to ni()\ e human values from the periphery to the center of 
the .global agenda. 

In this respect, the new api^roaeh of the I N Security Coun- 
cil is welcome. 1 he world's highest [Political bodv now treats 
life-threatening suffering as a potential threat to international 
peace and security. But it still sees human needs through 
political lenses and is selectiv e in the suffering that it chooses 
to address. In tar^etin^ economic sanctions, for example, whv 
the former ^ u^oslav ia and not Sudan.^ In mounting military 
action, win northern lra<| and not Rwanda." 

'The humanitarian imperative retjuires asserting and defend- 
ini^ humane values evervw here as im|)ortant in their own ri^ht. 
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'The denial of food, humanitarian access, or other basic rights 
anywhere represents a direct challenge to the international 
eomiminity's ethical foundations, 'They deserve attention 
whether or not international peace and security are threatened, 
a subjective and t|uintessential political determination, 

A humanitarian politics ihat puts human beings at the center 
is beginning to emerge from the rubble ot the cold war and 
from recent events. Intervention by the international commu- 
nity in lra(| and Somalia without the consent of governments 
conveys a new message about the evolving balance between 
sovereignty and solidarity: use sovereignty responsibly or you 
may lose it altogetber. 

In June 1 W3, this new humanitarian politics was articulated 
at the World ( Conference on Human Rights in \’ienna, Austria, 
'The setting was a contentious one, the first major conference 
in decades to deal with the highly charged issue of human 
rights. Some dev eloping countries, from the Middle Hast and 
Asia in particular, (|uestioned the universality ot human rights 
and the preoccupation of Western countries with individual and 
political rights. Developed countries, tor their part, had ditfi- 
cultv with the insistence of poorer nations on the centrality ot 
social and economic rights to a meaningful concept of human 
dignity. 

TN Secretary (jcneral Boutros-(!hali made an elo(|uent case 
for human rights of both sorts, 'dluman rights,' he affirmed, 
are universal and "the ultimate norm of all politics." Vet he also 
reminded those present of the importance of "rights ofsolidar- 
itv." 'These collective rights, embraced by the I \ (Jeneral 
Assembly and international legal cov enants, include "the right 
to a healthy env ironment, the right to peace, the right to food 
securitv, the right to ovv nership ot the common heritage ot man- 
kind, and, above all, the right to development." 

1 lumaniiarian politics needs to capitalize on the heightened 
international concern for protecting human rights. But how 
should that concern be conceiv ed and acted upon.-' " 1 he single 
most policy- and thought-befuddling issue of the post-cold-vvar 
'90s," wrote Stephen Rosenfeld in I'hv W'aMn^tou Post in heb- 
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ruary 1994, "is ulicthcr the Bosnias, SonuUias and Haitis arc so 
important to the Tnited States that we should be prepared to 
inter\ ene to shape an outcome to our liking or whether we can 
live well enough with whatever result emerges on its own/’ 

'Those who argue that what happens in the world's remote 
trouble spots is of no direct eonsetjiienee to the l-nitcd States 
have a certain persuasi\eness. 'Their case is reinforced by the 
tact that the world has done poorly in moderating the worst 
aspects of recent crises, whether headline-grabbing emergen- 
cies or the more (juiet degradation of year-in, year-out poverty 
and powerlessness. .Moreover, the highly localized and particu- 
laristic causes of many of today's conflicts seriously limit what 
the I 'nited States or other powerful outsider nations can do. 

IVotecting principles — political no less than humanitarian — 
has indeed pro\ed perilous. Reviewing the world’s failure to 
resist aggression in the former Vugosku ia, the British academic 
Jonathan Kyal observed to a A'ri’* )'or/: 7////rs reporter: ‘AVe 
should give up the obscene idea of keeping Bosnia- 
I ler/.ego\ ina together, accept the country's outright division, 
and admit that we have no more principles to defend." 'This 
counsel of despair is unacceptable. 

A Global Vhion 

Rather than cynicism, what is re(|uired is a new sense of 
global politics in which huiram welfare and human rights 
become, in the I'N secretary-general’s words, the norm. With 
humankind at the center of humanitarian politics, narrow con- 
cepts of the national interest of individual states are replaced 
by a more inclusive vision of global welfare, not just next door 
or across the country but around the globe. 

'This is in fact the theme of the recent re[)ort by 'The 
Commission on (ilobal (lovernance, entitled Our Global Set jjh 
botiwod 'The commission notes: "K\en in 194.S, few could 
emision the world as one neighborhood. But the changes of 
the last half century ha\e begun to transform the incipient 
global neighborhood into a reality," 

'Thus, the destruction of DubroMuk, Sarajevo and Mostar 
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represents a tragedy not only for the three cities in the former 
Yugoslavia and their inhabitants. 'Fheir ruin is a threat to the 
widely cherished principle that people of diverse religious and 
ethnic backgrounds can live together and enrich one another's 
li\ es. 'The savaging of Somali civilians by warlords and their 
henchmen is an affront to all who affirm the universal right to 
food and the preciousness of human life. 'The butcherx' in 
Rwanda is an assault against human decency that cheapens the 
(juality of life everywhere. 

Putting concern for people at the top of the agenda re(|uires 
not only insisting that warring parties assume responsibilities 
for their violations of humanity. It also means acting to stem 
abuses and infuse international and domestic political life with 
a greater sense of humanity. “'The problem is not of morality 
versus politics." the Independent ('ommission on International 
Ilumanitarian Issues noted, “but rather ol the kind ot polities 
which allow moral restraints to emerge and to he observed." In 
short, more effective political strategies must be found to rein- 
force humanitarian concerns. 

Imtitutional Implications 

Mow does the world get there from here." Kffective 
humanitarian politics reciuires some major changes in current 
practices. 

i f'irst, within the I N, a better balance is reciuircd between 
the humanitarian and political sides ot the organization. As a 
step in that direction, the Security Council should be re(|uired 
to review major humanitarian crises once they ha\ e reached a 
stated magnitude; at present the council can choose to ignore 
an issue until it is too late. 'The council should also be re(|uired, 
before acting on a given crisis, to solicit the views of I N 
humanitarian organizations and take into account the likely 
humanitarian conse(|ucnccs ot its actions. 1 hat might mean 
changing the proposed course ot action because the consc- 
(|uences for ci\ilian populations (for example, an economic 
embargo against I laiti ) would be too se\ ere. It might mean that 
the council or its member go\ ernments would commit them- 



selves in ad\ance to underwrite fully the costs of compensating 
for such consequences (I N sanctions against Serbia are a ease 
in point). 

Where humanitarian acti\itics are part of multifunctional 
I ’N peacekeeping operations, a more proportional allocation of 
funds and personnel for humanitarian functions should be 
retjuired (as in the case of Cambodia). An upgrading of the 
importance (d* humanitarian concerns is necessary in order for 
the Department of Humanitarian Affairs, currently the weak 
leg of a three-legged stool, to enjoy inHiience comparable to 
that associated with the Departments of Political Affairs and 
Peacekeeping Operations. 

I'he TN's humanitarian \sork may also retjuire insulation 
from the effects of the CN's political actions. As a CN policy 
statement points out, ‘luimanitarian and political objectix es do 
not necessarily coincide." As a result, the statement continues, 
r\ humanitarian agencies should be encouraged to “maintain 
a certain degree of independence from l \-authori/ed politi- 
cal and/or militar\ acti\ ities." 

I'his safeguard \souId deny the Security (a)uncil and the 
secretary-general operational control o\er I N humanitarian 
programs and help prcser\e distinctions in ( N operations be- 
tween TN humanitarian and military-political personnel. In 
some circumstances, the independence of I N humanitarian 
action may be more important than the coordination of all TN 
actisities. political and humanitarian. 

I Second, major changes are retpiired inside the TN humani- 
tarian apparatus itself. 'I'hc di\ision of labor among such 
agencies as I MCKl*, W’l'W \ MICK and the I N (Center for 
Human Rights is neither clear nor effective. Despite heroic 
efforts under hre on the front lines by their staffs, these agen- 
cies themseK es concede that individual organizations and the 
I N apparatus as a \s hole must do better. 

I 'Third, the I’N and non-l N humanitarian actors need to 
collalxjrate more creati\ ely. If political constraints pres ent I N 
agencies — as creatures of gosernments — from reaching dis- 
tressed populations in areas of conflict or from challenging 




abusive human-rights policies, \(i()s and the ICRC should be 
called upon to plJV Jn expanded role. In most instances, greater 
eollegiality and collaboration among the entire family of agen- 
cies are possible and desirable. 

A special area of potential collaboration concerns the mili- 
tary, who in recent crises has e played direct as u ell as contribu- 
tory humanitarian roles. A number of ideas desers e review. One 
would be to form within the ranks ot I N peacekeeping forces 
a humanitarian contingent that would relieve the I N's civilian 
agencies from prosiding lifesaving assistance in the heat of 
battle. This option may be particularly attractis e in actis e war 
zones when TN peacekeeping forces are present without the 
consent of the belligerents. .Another idea would be to create a 
I N humanitarian security police force compriseil of armed 
cis ilians. independent of I'N peacekeeping troops, who would 
protect humanitarian operations and personnel. 

I Fourth, effective humanitarian politics will retiuire firmer 
and more principled support from gosernments. (josernments 
imderss rite most of the financing for humanitarian operations, 
whether carried out by themselves or by the I N, NtJOs or the 
U !R( ( los ernments also pros ide political support for such ssork 
through the I N .Security Council and the goserning bodies of 
the sarious I N organizations and thtough their relationships 
svith pris ate humanitarian bodies. 

(josernment contributions to the svorld organization hast 
not kept pace svith the skyrocketing costs of humanitarian ,md 
peacekeeping actis ities. I'he I 'nited States is the I N's largest 
debtor, with unmet obligations in mid-lW4 totaling some $1.3 
billion. In I N Security Council discussions in 1993 on a pos- 
sible initiatise to respond to a crisis in Burundi, for example, 
W ashington announced that it svould not contribute to such an 
('peratiori and even tried to prevent other gosernments from 
launching it. The Cnitesi States ssould have been obligated to 
pav user ,M) percent of the bill, according to the I'N's assess- 
ment formida, and might base been drassn into the action in 
other ss ays as ss ell. 

1 lerc, again, fundamentai policy issues recjuire res iess. W hat 
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can be done to promote more equitable burden-sharing amon^ 
governments? Will greater financial contributions by a wider 
range of countries necessitate changes in the eurrent makeup 
of the Security Ca)uncil? Can humanitarian activities achieve 
their proper prominence as long as they are funded by “volun- 
tarv' contributions/’ while gox ernments are "assessed” their fair 
share of peacekeeping costs? How can governments that have 
had a history of pressing the I 'N into the service of their own 
agendas be encouraged to take a more principled and consis- 
tent approach? 

> V ifth, any new approach to humanitarian action that puts at 
the center people rather than politics re(|uires greater respect 
tor those aifected by crises and for their own local institutions 
as ettectivc problem-soKers. More creative ways must be 
found to make fuller use of local capabilities. Although in cri- 
sis after crisis, the local citi/.enry and institutions provided a 
first line of defense, the humanitarian system is dri\ en largely 
by donors and other forces outside the countries and commu- 
nities in distress. Although outside experts mav bring with 
them know-how. contacts and authority o\er resources, thev 
often lack insiglu into the particular conditi(ms go\erning a 
given emergency. I he financial costs of their in\‘olvement and 
their recommendations are often excessixe and inappropriate, 
particularly in view of expertise available locally. 

'The imolvement of the local citi/.enry also has a political 
rationale. Humanitarian crises — particularly those that are nor 
natural disasters but are caused by conflicts — usually occur in 
communities or among populations largely powerless to pre- 
vent them. Since recurrent crises may increase people’s \ ul- 
ncrability, outside resources should he made ax ailable in w avs 
that enhance their control oxer their oxvn lixes and futures. 
Experience also demonstrates a correlation betxveen success 
and local inxolvement. 

I Sixth, major humanitarian crises arc not isolated sets of 
events that lend thcmselxes to resolution through (|uick 
responses xx ith specific sets of inputs. Rather, they are stages in 
the exolution of societies xx ith com[)le\ histories and intercom- 
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miinal dynamics. Tlicorists and practitioners arc now in broad 
agreement rcji;ardinj; the rctiiiircment to connect enier^cncv 
action to prevention, on the one hand, and to development 
efforts, on the other. 

Recent crises have been foreshadowed by warnings: increas- 
\nii}\ strident political discourse, a pattern of human-rights 
abuses, a stockpiling of weapons and ammunition, unusual 
movements of populations. The genocide unleashed m 
Rwanda within a few hours of the downing in April 1W4 (if a 
presidential aircraft was carefully planned in advance. Nipping 
such crises in the bud would be miieh more eost-etfeetive and 
more humane than responding after the fact. I’reventing them 
altogether, either through more etteetive de\ elopment strate- 
gies or ad\ ante troop deployments, would b<-‘ better yet. \ iew- 
ing relief as an intestment in reconstruction and as a step 
toward longer-term detelopment also makes eminently good 
sense. 
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A New Generation of Humanitarians 

Responding effeetivdy to crises vansed lar^rely by human 
action re(|iiires a new degree ot protessionalism among practi- 
tioners. While responding from the heart has always been their 
trademark, functioning in today's civil wars necessitates at least 
an e<|iial portion of tough-mindedness. Commenting on the 
kind of aid personnel retpiired to cope with the Rwandan trag- 
edy, Johanna (irombaeh, who headed the ICRC's .^O-memher 
team in the refugee camp in (hima, Zaire, obser\ ed, "They 
shouldn't ha\e too great a heart. If you want to save the world’, 
forget It. We don't need people wlio are too empathetie. We 
need professionals." 

(auighr in crossfire in earlier wars, humanitarian [KTsonnel 
are now themselves the s[)ccifie targets of warring [Kirties; 
humanitarian insignias no longer afford protection. .\Ioreo\ er! 
aid personnel formerly responded to speeihe life-and-death 
crises within still-functioning countries. Todav such crises are 
not only more multifaceted but can lead to. or leHeet. the col- 
lapse of entire states. Icmergeney responses represent but one 
element in the complex process of eoiiHiet resolution and social, 
economic and political reconstruction. 

Aid agencies that ha\ c [prided themseh es on hein^ apoliti- 
cal now face situations that are, hy iheir \ ery nature, political. 

I liimanitarian actions can affect the balance of [^ower in already 
hi^hl\ politicized situations. Neutrality thus re(|uires enormous 
political sawy. In fact, some organizations are questioning 
whether neutrality should even remain a ^oal. 'I hey prefer to 
acknow led^e that their acti\ ities — tor examine, expressim^ soli- 
darity with those who suffer and seeking a balance amon^ the 
warring parties — ha\e political repercussions. 

Such formidable challenges have stimulated humanitarian 
organizations to re\iew their terms of engagement. A number 
of indiudual agencies ha\e rcccnrK aiiiended their policies and 
operational [^locedures. Sev eral codes of conduct are c urrently 
being developed by clusters of humanitarian groups. Militarv 
professionals and others engaged in [K‘acekeeping work are also 
writing new ground rules and training manuals. 
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I'inally, a licttcr informed constituency is retitiired to 
support and underwrite humanitarian aetix ities. Kaeh ot the* 
major actors has its own particular base ot support: the I N 
looks to member states, donor f»;o\ ernments to congresses or 
parliaments, and N(;Os to private contributors. 1 he support 
provided, both financial and political, to make programs pos- 
sible mav also either encourage or discourage risk-taking. 
The complexity of the issues, and the need tor jiairing emer- 
genev action with longer-term change, necessitates more 
knowledgeable suiiiiorters. 

Challeniies of ('ivit HV/ns 

As the halanee hetween sovereignty and solidarity evolves 
and the humanitarian compact is rewritten, the challenges ot 
mounting effective action in civil wars are heeoming more 
arduous. When gov ernments have difficulty striking the right 
balance, constituencies lose heart. When chaos returns fol- 
lowing an expensive intervention, as in .Somalia, it is easv to 
come to the conclusion that the mistake the world made was 
in seeking to help rather than in the ways it went about 
doing so. 

When relief is implicated in the continuation ot eonHiet, as 
in Suum, humanitarian organizations reiiuire support tor 
toughening their approach or, as a last resort, for suspending 
operations altogether. When, as in Bosnia-I lerzegovma, the 
suspension of activities is likely to create more suttering than 
their continuation will alleviate, sui'iport is required so that^ 
agencies stav the course, (ireater discernment on the jiart ot 
humanitarian professionals facing such tough judgments 
should be matched by better informed and more durable 

constituencies. , . 

riiose who supiiort humanitarian action in such trying cir- 
euni''tanees will quite properly demand greater aeeountabihty 
of the organizations that act on their behalt. ( -ontrihutors, 
whether in congresses or pews, legitimately ask whether mitia- 
tiv es are cost-effective, w hether duplication among agencies is 
creative or counterproductive, whether emergency aid is laying 
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the grounduork for longer-term ehanges, whether short-term 
gains are offset by longer-term problems. 'The intended 
beneficiaries of humanitarian action demand — and deserve — a 
more pivotal role in accountability as well. 




5 



Implications for U.S. Policy 



R i-.si'()M)i\(i K) the life-threatenin}; siiffcrin(j; of the 
post-eold-war era is a ehallenf^e to the entire international 
eoinmunitv and all of its piiblie and private humanitarian 
institutions. Beeause ot its historical leadership role among 
developed countries and its status as sole remaining super- 
power, the I nited States is indisputably the preeminent actor 
among go\ernments. 

ReHeeting I'.S. status as a permanent member of the liN 
Security Council and the largest contributor to the CN, 
.'\merican influence in the world body remains powerful, 
though less controlling than in the past. substantial in\es- 
tor in NCOS and the ICRC, the I nited States also plays a key 
role in shaping their work. .American troops, rarely and only 
reluctantlv under I 'N eommantl, ha\e nevertheless been key 
humanitarian actors in multinational undertakings in north- 
ern Irac], Somalia and Haiti. In fact, it is logistieally and 
politically unlikely that a major international humanitarian 
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operation would be undertaken without stron/^ Ameriean 
partieipation or encoura/'ement. 

The eurrent spate of humanitarian erises, and others that will 
surely follow, have four m: jor implieations for I'.S. poliev. 

More Active Support for Multilateral Initiatives 

In the Persian (iulf erisis ot 1990—91, nianv eritiei/.ed the 
stronf^-arm taeties that the I'nited States employed to produee 
a Seeurity Council vote in support of military inter\ention 
af^ainst Iratp The I'nited States and the I'N had not mo\ed 
with e(]ual dispatch, they pointed out, to implement other 
Security Council resolutions (for example, regarding Israeli 
withdrawal from the occupied territories). 'The I'nited States 
also drew fire in 1991 tor suspending bilateral economic aid to 
Yemen, some of it channeled through .American NCOs, in 
retaliation for its failure to support the I'.S. position in the 
Security Council. Critics charged that the I'nited States was 
usiiif^ the I N to ad\ance an .American agenda while rene^inn 
on its financial obligations. 

Four years and numerous crises later, the I'nited States is 
still the single most influential f^overnment among l '\ mem- 
bers and remains the deepest in debt to the organization. .As of 
mid- 1994, the I nited .States owed $748 million of the total $2..s 
billion in peacekeeping arrearages and $SM) million of the total 
$8.M) million of unpaid dues for the regular I N budget. 

In .August 1994, the Congress passed an appropriation bill 
that would allow payment in full of outstanding I '.S, peace- 
keeping debts. This represented a major step in restoring the 
I -S. image as a country that respects its international commit- 
ments. Vet the Congress was unwilling to provide another $,^()() 
million — the .Administration had suggested that the sum be 
drawn from the Defense Department budget — to underwrite 
I'N peace enforcement initiati\es undertaken with I'.,S. con- 
sent. It also did not appropriate enough to pay I'.S. arrearages 
to the regular I N butlget and those of \ arioiis I N' organiza- 
tions, which will not be satisfied until 1997 at the earliest. 

Clearly if Washington expects the I N' to undertake urgent 




international action of importance to the I nited States (as in 
the Persian (Julf war or in Haiti), it must meet its iinaacial 
obligations. Moreover, the strategy ot keeping the I N on a 
short leash by manipuhiting I'.S, financial contribution’^ is a vio- 
lation of r.S. treaty obligations and undermines the American 
insistence that other states take their own duties seriously. 

Steadier Leaderships More Consistent Policies 

A related challenge concerns the (juality ot American leader- 
ship in the humanitarian sphere. The I nited States prides itself 
on being the world's most generous aid donor and on providing 
outstanding leadership to the I N for a halt century. I .S. \(i()s, 
for their part, with broad support from the .Ameiiean people, 
have traditionally responded promptly and tulsomely to inter- 
national crises. 

In recent vears, T.S. leadershij') has slipped. 1 ok\o has out- 
distanced Washington in the aggregate amount of economic 
assistance provided to developing countries, for decades, the 
Nordic countries and the Netherlands have dev(>ted a higher 
percentage of their respective gross national products than the 
r nited States to official development assistance and a larger 
share to basic human needs. 

Moreover, American humanitarian aid policy has lacked 
consistency. 'The Tnited States vacillated in its approach to the 
1 laitian military regime, the reinstatement of the elected presi- 
dent, the enforcement of sanctions, and the treatment of people 
who Hed. Washington's policy toward theconHict in the former 
Yugoslavia has also Huctuated, for example, vv ith respect to 
using \.V1() air strikes against the Bosnian Serb army or lifting 
the arms embargo against the Bosnian gov ernment. 1 he I nited 
States has encouraged others but has not itself been willing to 
provide ground troops to protect humanitarian convoys. ,\fter 
conimitting I .S. troops to Somalia, it abruptlv decided to with- 
draw them. 

'The damage caused by such vacillation has been consider- 
able. Officials in the I N and in t)ther ke\ governments, to sav 
nothing of belligerents in the conflict areas iheinselv es^hav e 




been confused about I .S. intentions. 'The xA.mcrican people 
themselves have not had a clear sense of what their govern- 
ment w'as seeking to accomplish and how. 

( Consistency is particularly important in major crises w'hen 
the influence ot the l-nited States is pivotal in fashioning the 
world's response. In circumstances that call for the ICN to 
assume operational and financial responsibilities, American 
concurrence is essential for the w'orld organization's undertak- 
ings to succeed. In other situations where governments seek 
the I N's blessing before proceeding — for example, as I'rance 
did before sending a mission to Rwanda — I'.S. accjuiescence 
rather than support may be ade(|uate. 

While Washington may properly withhold its support from 
certain I N undertakings, it needs to avoid blocking initiatives 
by other countries in response to major emergencies. Accjui- 
cscing to actions about which it is less than enthusiastic is one 
of the costs of multilateralism. 'The days are past when the 
I ’nited States can expect the rest of the world to do its bidding. 

Karly indications are that the 104th Congress, however, is 
more disposed to emphasize the costs to the Tnited States 
rather than the benefits of multilateral cooperation. Such 
retrenchment in T.S. policy is often explained as motivated by 
a desire for greater “burden-sharing" by other nations. In real- 
ity, however, the I nited vStates itself is increasingly the burden 
for other countries and the I ’N. 

A Broader View of National Interests 

(k)ntributing to the inconsistency of I’.S. humanitarian^aid 
policy is a lack of consensus about the nature of national inter- 
ests. (jone is the clarity of the cold-war era when ad\ ances in 
communism anywhere were perceived as a direct threat to the 
I nited States. Post-cold- war policy is influenced instead hv 
many and shifting factors — geographical proximity, commer- 
cial considerations, global standing, media attention and 
domestic constituencies — factors that \ary from one crisis to 
the next, and sometimes from one moment to the next. 

d'he first application of the aforementioned Presidential 
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Decision Directive 2S resulted in the I'.S. refusal to act 
miltarily in the face oi a massive (lumanitarian catastrophe in 
Rwanda. Officials even banned the term genocide, reali/ing 
that aeknow ledging that genocide was taking place would cre- 
ate legal obligations ftrr action. !• inally, three months after the 
bloodletting began, w ith a tenth of Rwanda's population dead 
and halt of those wht> remained displaced b\. violence, the 
.\dniinistration reversed itself and committed troops to help 
with the Rwandan refugees in Zaire. The cost of the response 
vastly exceeded the probable cost of intervening earlier. 

Wiiat had changed between the beginning of genocide in 
.\pril and the arrival of troops in August was ii()t I .S. interests 
but \\ ashington's perception of them. 1 he insistence that ev- 
ery r.S. undertaking directly benefit the American people— 
the lesson apparently distilled from Somalia and Bosnia and 
spelled out in 1M)1) 2.S— puts a straitjacket on I'.S. policy. It 
distorts perceptions of global challenges, shortchanges .Ameri- 
can interest in stability and undermines respect for interna- 
tional law. , . 

What is needed instead is to understand the I .S. national 
interests more broadly, encompassing enduring .American val- 
ues such as long-standing humanitarian traditions, ‘‘^e need 
to define national interest in the post-cold-w ar world.” (ibserves 
.Andrew Natsios, formerly head of the I'.S. government's Offke 
of l-'oreign Disaster .Assistance and currently an NCO official, 
“to include complex emergencies even when there is no 
geostrategic interest.” In tliis broader context, the I nited 
States stands to benefit from, and should contribute appropri- 
ately to, a better functioning and more universal international 
humanitarian safety net. 

Greater Constituency Awareness 

If, as Ambrose Bierce is reported to have said, “wars are 
(iod's way of teaching .Americans geography,” recent humani- 
tarian crises are a continuation of the same seminar. In terms of 
humanitarian and political literacy, the I nited States has con- 
siderable catching up to do. C.anada, the Nordic countries and 
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the Netherlands lia\e routinely and ^enerouslv contributed 
personnel and funds for I \ peacekeeping activities and for 
the r\*s humanitarian agencies, 'I'hat fact reflects a better 
informed public in those nations and greater public awareness 
than exists in the I nited States of the importance of such 
activities not only to the victims but also to the providers of the 
assistance, 1 hat awareness is the fruit of determined educa- 
tional efforts for generations by their goNcrnmcnts and \(;()s. 

Nurturing a more knowledgeable constituency is a challenge 
for both the I'.S. government and American NC.'Os, Modest 
funding from a wide \ariety of official sources, including All) 
and the I ’.S. Department of Kducation, is a\'ailahlc, but should 
be gi\en out with fewer strings. 'The Administration's foreign 
policy will garner more enthusiastic support among the Ameri- 
can people to the extent that human beings are more clearly at 
its center. I he media could also [ilay an ex[ianded role in 
premoting greater international literacy among Americans. 

If humanitarianism is to be less simplistic, l*.S. N(;os must 
see their own tasks in a broader political context, curtail self- 
proPuOiion, and be less preoccupied with guarding their turf. 
1‘Aiucating constituencies and ad\ocating humanitarian politics 
should become priorities. 
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Talking It Over 

.-\ Xotefor Students and Discussion (r roups 



'I'his isM.eoftlic Hk\1)I.I\k Si:uii:s, like its predecessors, is pub- 
lished tor e\ ery serious reader, speeiali/.ed or not. who takes an 
interest in the subject. Many ot our readers will be in class- 
rooms. seminars or community discussion groups. I’artieularly 
with them in mind, we present below some discussion (pies- 
fjop;.; — suggested as a starting point only and reterenees for 
further reading. 



Discussion Questions 

.Select a recent humanitarian crisis and analyze the w ay the 
world responded, llow etteetixe was the response.' Was the 
relationship between humanitarianism and politics about right.' 

International law affirms the right to humanitarian assistance. 
1 lumanitarian organizations are espected to pro\ ide such a.ssis- 
tance w ithout political, religious or other strings. Is it politically 
naive to expect I N agencies. I '.S. All), or private relief groups 
to function in that mannerr 



'The cxistin/^ humanitarian assistance system docs not now 
respond to all instances of life-threatening suffering. Should 
thc^world commit itself to a system that addresses all such cri- 
ses." I ntil one is in place, what criteria should determine which 
of the many emergencies rccei\ e ['>riorit\ ? 

Humanitarian organizations differ about whether to inte- 
grate their acti\ities fully into, or insulate themsehes thor- 
oughly from, I X politico-military undertakings. A third 
approach would have only a S[)ecial corps of aid agencies 
imolvetl when a TN embargo has been imposed or TX troops 
are enforcing a peace agreement. Which of the three 
ap[)roaches makes the most sense to vou.' 

What arc \our \iews on using military force to protect or 
assist humanitarian acti\ities.' Would you support the use of 
greater force than is presently ap[)lied to counteract warring 
parties that deny licccss to ci\ilians in life-threatening 
situations.' 

So\ ereignty has l)cen the bedrock of international relations 
and of the I X (.barter, lla\e recent efforts to ensure humani- 
tarian access to ci\ ilians inside national borders altered the coin- 
mon notion of so\efeignty and domestic jurisdiction.' 

Among the codes of conduct currentK under discussion are 
the Proxidence IVinciples, printed on page IS, How appropri- 
ate and feasible do these ground rules seem to vou.' 

(h\ei^ the prexailing understanding of humanitarian action 
as [)ristine and [)rincipled and politics as dirty and compromise- 
laden, is the concept of humanitarian politics a helpful one.' 



Annotated Readinj^ List 

\ndcrson, Marx B., and W oodrc'w, I^ercr J.. from f/ir A^i/ics: 

l)(Telof)mtnf in llnirs of Disnsfer. lk)ulder, (lolo., 

Wesrx iex\ Ihess, ( lase studies of emcrgencx relief and 
links to rebuilding and dexclopment. 
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Boutros-(5liali, Boutros, An Ag-nda for Peace: Preventive Diplomacy, 
Peacemaking and Peace-keeping. New York, United Nations, 

1 W2. A broad-ranging poliey statement by the UN secretary- 
general that is likely to frame discussion of political and 
humanitarian issues for some time. 

Brown, Michael Iv, cd.. Ethnic Conflict and International Security. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton Lmiversity Press, PW.U Kssays on 
various dimensions of the security crises of the 1990s. 

Uhilders, Krskine, with Ur(.(uhart, Brian, Renewing the Vnited 
Satiotu Sy.^tem. Uppsala, .Sweden, Dag Hammarskjiild 
Foundation. 1994. A recent and comprehensive proposal for 
I 'N reform by two I N vetenms. 

Damrosch, Lori Fislcr, etl.. Enforcing Restraint: Collective 
Intervention in Internal (.onjUct.'i. New 'lork, (,ouncil on 
Foreign Relations, 199.L Case studies of outside 
involvement in the civil wars of the early post-cold-war era. 

Deng, Francis M., Protecting the DEpo.sse.csed: .1 Challenge for the 
International Commnnity. Washington, D.C.. Brookings 
Institution, 199.L hirst-person narratis'c by the I N sccrctarv- 
gcncral's special rcprcscntati\c about the problems ot 
persons displaced within their own countries. 

Donnelly, Jack, International Unman Rights. Boulder, (,olo., 
Wesiview Press, 199.L An introduction to international 
human rights. 

Cregg, Robert W., :\hout Eace.C The Cnited States and the Vnited 
Xations. Boulder, (iolo., Lynne Rienner, 199.F An analysis of 
the tumultuous U..S. poliey rewersals ot the 1980s. 

Loeseher, Cil, Reyond Charity: International Cooperation and the 
C.lohal Refugee Crisis. New York, Oxford University Press, 
199.L A discussion of the governmental, intergovernmental 
and nongosernniental structures that has'c evoLed to cope 
with the ever-growing number of refugees. 

Minear, Larry, anti Weiss, Ihomas (i., .Meriy I nder f ire: Wat and 
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the Gloixil HinmiuiUirian Community. Boulder. Cole).. 
Westview Press. 1W5. '1‘he lessons of humanitarian aetion in 
armed eonHiets in the post-eold-war era. 

Roberts. Adam, and Kingsbury. Benedict, eds.. I nited Satiotu. 
Divided World: The I ■.\".r Role.'! in Internationfil Relations. 2nd 
ed. New ’tork. Oxford I'niversity I’ress. IW.A Seholars and 
practitioners examine the I N s efforts in the post-eold-war 
era in of historical de\ clopmcnts. 

I nited Nations 1 ligh ( lommissioner for Refugees. 'The .State oj the 
World's Re/attees. DTlT 'The Challenge of Protection. New ^ork. 
Penguin. IW.k Ooniprehensi\e data and analysis regarding 
the world's refugees and internally displaced persons. 

Weiss. Thomas (k. Forsythe. David P.. and Coate. Roger A.. 'The 
C rated Sat'wns and Chanifuig World Polities. Boulder, (.olo.. 
Westview Press. 1 W. An up-to-date treatment of the world 
organi/.ation's politie.d. legal and o(ierational aeti\ities. 
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